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SIDNEY I. ROBERTS 


The Municipal Voters’ League 


And Chicago's Boodlers 





Sidney I. Roberts is an assistant professor of history at the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Station. 
He received his Ph.D. degree from Northwestern 
University in June. This article is the result of research into 
the role of American businessmen as reformers which he 
began as a candidate for his M.A. degree at Columbia 
University, New York, and continued on the doctoral level. 





THE History of civic reform in the city of Chicago 
prior to 1900 is largely the story of periodic crusades. Chi- 
cagoans vacillated from fever-pitch concern with municipal 
affairs to lethargic quiescence ; Chicago was either the worst- 
governed city in the United States or the best. Most of the 
time, however, it approached Lincoln Steffens’ characteriza- 
tion of being “first in violence, deepest in dirt; loud, lawless, 
unlovely, ill-smelling, irreverent, new; an overgrown gawk 
of a village, the ‘tough’ among cities, a spectacle for the 
nation.”’ While a nucleus of devoted reformers kept a 
constant vigil, the citizenry generally remained unmoved, 
and by the 18g0’s, despite earlier reform waves, the name 
of Chicago had again become synonymous with blatant 
graft and political corruption. Once again the time was 


ripe for a popular awakening.” 


1. Lincoln Steffens, The Shame of the Cities (New York, 1948), 234. 

2. For a study of earlier reform movements in Chicago, see Sidney I, 
Roberts, “Chicago Civic Profiles,’ Men and Events (Chicago Union League 
Club), XXXIII (Sept., 1957 and Oct., 1957): 4 ff. and 10 ff. 
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The core of Chicago’s rottenness was the city council. 
Despite the perennial pleas of civic reformers, the moral and 
intellectual caliber of city aldermen had constantly declined. 
Year by year, corruption became more pronounced; by 1895 
unprincipled aldermen were willing to barter away any- 
thing and everything belonging to the city provided the 


price was right. Dishonest councilmen nonchalantly robbed 


the treasury, engaged in blackmail and accepted bribes 
with a public-be-damned attitude. Of the sixty-eight alder- 
men holding office in 1895, fifty-seven were known grafters; 
only eleven out of the entire group viewed their official posi- 
tion as a public trust and not as a source of private gain.° 
Indeed, Chicago well deserved its reputation as the boodle 
capital of the world. 

City affairs were conducted by such outstanding lumi- 
naries as “Bathhouse John” Coughlin, the dandy who spe- 
cialized in the sartorial graces and in boodle franchises; 
Mike Ryan, the gambler who at one time opposed the pur- 
chase of six gondolas for Lincoln Park by shouting, “Why 
waste th’ taxpayers’ money buyin’ six gondolas? Git a pair 
of ’em, an’ let nature take its course”; and “Hinky Dink” 
Kenna, the expert on petty graft who imported and organ- 
ized a huge army of vagrants every election day. Many of 
the men who served as aldermen were saloon-keepers; it was 
rumored that a joker once nearly emptied the council cham- 
ber by paying a boy to rush into a meeting shouting, “Mis- 
ter, your saloon is on fire.’ Fist fights on the chamber floor 


3. Virgil W. Peterson, Barbarians in Our Midst: A History of Chicago 
Crime and Politics (Boston, 1952), 68; Edwin B. Smith, “Council Reform 
in Chicago,” Municipal Affairs, 1V (June, 1900): 347-48. 

4. Lloyd Wendt and Herman Kogan, Lords of the Levee: The Story of 
Bathhouse John and Hinky Dink (Garden City, 1944), passim. 

5. Steffens says this incident, perhaps an apocryphal one, occurred in 


St. Louis. Shame of the Cities, 34. 
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were not uncommon. At one meeting of the council the 


chamber was converted into a free-for-all boxing arena 


when the Democrats, in an effort to avoid a vote, rushed the 
Republicans who were guarding the locked doors.’ Usually 


it did not require anything as serious as a vote to provoke 
the city fathers into ruffianism. One former member de- 
scribed a council meeting devoted to formless clamor, rowdy- 
ism and ribaldry: 


Alderman Noble and Alderman Greenacre, from the thirty-first 
ward quarreled vehemently. Mayor Swift . . . narrowly escaped 
being hit by a wastepaper basket flung by Alderman Merchant at 
Alderman Kahler. Merchant was the leader of the paper and 
basket throwing which followed. He threw a wad of “reports” at 
Foster, of the twenty-seventh who sits behind him at a distance. 
Foster paid no heed to him. . . . But when it came “Buck” Mc- 
Carthy’s time to be hit, the big fellow called out: “Here, ye dirty 
stiff, quit flinging them baskets.” “Go on and soak Shepherd,” 
said Merchant, and McCarthy, in a good humored way, flung 
the basket at Shepherd. . . . The latent joviality of John Brennan 
was aroused at this exhibition. There was a full wastepaper basket 
behind him and Alderman Mahoney, and he pulled it over and 
made ammunition out of its contents. The first man he hit was 
Alderman Powers, who shook his head and laughed. . . . Pro- 
fanity and obscenity were heard on every side. Spitoons [sic] were 
playfully kicked over and spilled on the floor.’ 


But not all the aldermen could be classified as disrepu- 
tables. On rare occasions the so-called “respectable” wards 
sent honest, intelligent men to City Hall. These men, how- 
ever, were always in the minority, and their protests and 
negative votes were ineffectual. 

There had been boodling in the city council ever since 

6. Chicago Daily Tribune, Jan. 22, 1895. 


7. MS report of the Jan., 1926, meeting of the Chicago Literary Society, 
n.p., William Kent Papers, Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 
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there had been a council. In the early days, however, it 
was usually of a petty, insignificant nature. “If streets had 


to be opened, water pipes extended, sub-sidewalk privileges 
licensed, or a thousand other little concessions secured by 
perfunctory action of the council, the applicant paid the 
schedule and forgot about it.”* But by 1890 boodling had 
become a well-organized, large-scale business. As both the 
city and the powers of the city council grew, opportunities 
for graft increased proportionately. Reputable, as well as 
disreputable, business firms were forced to pay blackmail to 
aldermen for special privileges and immunities. For ex- 
ample, one corporation that had long pleaded for a revision 
of its charter was successful only after paying $10,000; two 
ice companies paid $50,000 to quash threatened legislation 
which, if passed, would have ruined their businesses.” City 
aldermen took as little as $100 for an alley ordinance and 
as much as $25,000 for granting privileges to a railway cor- 
poration, although the “all-time high” in boodle history is 
said to have been one payment of $100,000 and two pieces 
of property.*” Alderman John J. Coughlin boldly gave no- 
tice to ordinance-seekers that he was ready and willing to 
fleece them when he placed two lambs in the window of his 
Silver Dollar Buffet Saloon with a not-too-cryptic sign read- 
ing, “These Lambs Are To Be Fleeced.” Seeing their 
colleagues grow wealthy and noting the willingness of cer- 
tain businessmen to offer bribes, even the few honest alder- 

8. Elizabeth T. Kent, “William Kent, Independent” (mimeo., 1950, in 
Chicago Historical Society), 112. 

g. Frank H. Scott, “The Municipal Situation in Chicago,” National 
Municipal League Proceedings of the Detroit Conference for Good City 
Government, 1903 (Philadelphia, 1903), passim; The Outlook, LII (Aug. 3, 
1895): 165-66; Chicago Tribune, Dec. 29, 1895. 


10. Wendt-Kogan, Lords of the Levee, 35. 
11. Chicago Tribune, Nov. 7, 1895. 
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Aldermen Michael “Hinky Dink” Kenna, left, and John Powers 
are lined up evidently waiting for a parade to start. The “MC” 
monogrammed on their badges probably stood for “Marching 
Club”; there was a “Cook County Democracy Marching Club.” 
Powers’ badge proclaims that he was president. 


men sometimes became prey to “that aldermanic malady 


9912 


known as fatty degeneration of the conscience. 

The gluttony of the city fathers could not forever con- 
tinue unopposed. Civic-minded citizens, long disturbed by 
the existence of bribery, were even more upset by the knowl- 
edge that the city was not obtaining adequate compensation 
for the valuable franchises her aldermen were so generously 
dispensing. In other cities the gas, electric, telegraph and 


12. Mathew M. Trumbull, “The Misgovernment of Cities,’ The Open 
Court, IV (Nov. 13, 1890): 2600-2601. 
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street railway companies paid the treasury for the right to 
operate on, above or under the city streets. But in Chicago 
these companies paid only a fraction of the true value of 
their franchises — and paid that sum in an underhanded 
manner to boodling aldermen. Reformers, to no avail, 
called upon mayors to veto franchises that failed to provide 
adequate compensation for Chicago. But even when a 
mayor was moved to action, his veto was useless, for the 
boodlers merely mustered a two-thirds vote and overrode 
the veto. The pleas and arguments, however, began to 
awaken the public and create faint stirrings of popular dis- 
content. Because the corrupt aldermen were either un- 
aware of this popular awakening or, as was more likely, 
because they were totally unconcerned with the rights of 
the people, they continued their boodling and were instru- 
mental in hastening their own downfall. 

In less than a year, beginning January, 1895, the City 
Hall gang gave away nine franchises of inestimable value.” 
Notable among these were the Cosmopolitan Electric ordi- 
nance, the Ogden Gas franchise, and the General Electric 
Railway Company ordinance. Each of these was an out- 


right steal, and each was greeted with an ever mounting 


popular protest. 

The Cosmopolitan Electric ordinance was passed at the 
council meeting of February 25, 1895, at which Alderman 
Mike Ryan presided in place of the absent mayor, John P. 
Hopkins. In accordance with a prearranged scheme, Alder- 
man Ryan recognized Alderman McGillen, who introduced 
the ordinance as a “substitute”; Ryan perversely ruled that 
no discussion was necessary. This maneuver did not 0 un- 


13. Smith, “Council Reform,” 347-48; “Report to the Voters of Chicago, 
December 29, 1896”; this report and the franchises referred to may be found 
in the Municipal Voters’ League Papers, Citizens’ Association offices, Chicago. 
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shared in the boodle 


opposed. Aldermen William Kent and James R. Mann, 
who knew nothing about the ordinance but were well ac- 
quainted with the gang’s tricks, rose to object, but the 
boodlers jeered and shouted them down. Under gag rule 
the ordinance was rushed through by a vote of sixty-one to 
four. This act gave a nonexistent company with no capital 
assets or physical plant the right to build power stations, 
ring the city with electric conduits and supply electricity, 
light, heat and signal communications for a fifty-year peri- 
od.** The fictitious Cosmopolitan Electric Company had no 
intention of performing any of these functions or of compet- 
ing with well-established companies. It simply wanted the 
franchise in order to blackmail an existing company into 


buying out its franchise at an exorbitant price.” 
At the session of March 4, 1895, the council enacted the 


14. Proceedings of the City Council of the City of Chicago . . . 1895, 
2660; Wendt-Kogan, Lords of the Levee, 118; Chicago Tribune, Feb. 26 


and 28, 1895. 
15. Proceedings of the City Council, 1895, 2666; Graham Taylor, Pioneer- 
ing on Social Frontiers (Chicago, 1930), 55-56. 
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Ogden Gas ordinance. Roles were reversed this time as 
Alderman McGillen presided and Alderman Ryan intro- 
duced a “substitute” bill for an old gas measure. Again, 
gag rule was applied, objectors were shouted down with 


filthy language, and the measure passed with the same sixty- 
one to four vote. 

The Ogden Gas ordinance was an obvious attempt to 
shake down the People’s Gas and Coke Company, which in 
1895 was in the process of consolidating all the gas com- 
panies serving Chicago. The Ogden franchise permitted a 
mystery company, whose backers at that time were unknown, 
to rip up the streets, lay pipe and sell gas for fifty years at 
a cheaper rate than that charged by People’s Gas. The pub- 
lic was not fooled into thinking that this measure would 
force gas prices down. Either the “Gas Trust” would buy 
out the Ogden Company and pass the expense along to the 
consumers, or the Ogden Company, if it ever actually went 
into business, would obtain an amendment to its franchise 
raising the price of the gas it would sell." The former is 
what actually occurred, although the sale did not take place 
until several years later. 

The day after the ordinance passed, the Tribune named 
many of the backers of the Ogden Gas Company, but some 
of the most influential ones were not revealed until much 
later. Roger Sullivan, a local political boss and the power 
behind Mayor Hopkins, owned two of the company’s eleven 
shares and became its president. Mayor Hopkins himself 
held two shares. Among the other shareholders were Alder- 
men Mike Ryan, John McGillen, John Powers, Thomas 
Gahan and John Coughlin. Each of the eleven shares was 


16. See also editorial in Chicago Tribune, Oct. 18, 1895, on the technique 
of boodling a franchise and then selling out to the gas trust. 
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This cartoon, published on the front page of the Chicago Tribune of December 
6, 1895, was typical of many used by the Chicago papers of the boodle period. 
In the caption Santa Claus (“W. Jackson Str Trolley Ry’) says, “My, what a lot 


of aldermanic stockings!” The tag on Santa’s little wagonload of moneybag 
goodies reads, “For the ‘good boys.” 


- 


— a a 


valued at $166,666.66 when the merger sale was made.” 

The Cosmopolitan and Ogden ordinances were such fla- 
grant steals that the Civic Federation, a multipurpose re- 
form organization whose leadership came largely from the 
ranks of the Union League Club, the Commercial Club and 
the Citizens’ Association, immediately denounced the venal 


gang of aldermen and called for a mass protest meeting to 
be held at Central Music Hall on March 3, 1895. Some 
five thousand people attended the meeting, which was pre- 
sided over by Lyman J. Gage, a prominent banker and civic 
reformer. ‘The Civic Federation also established a com- 


mittee to call upon the Mayor to obtain his promise to veto 


17. Wendt-Kogan, Lords of the Levee, 119-20; Taylor, Pioneering on So- 
cial Frontiers, 50; Chicago Tribune, March 5, 1895; Lincoln Steffens, “Ene- 
mies of the Republic,” McClure’s Magazine, XXIII (Aug., 1904): 399. 
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the Cosmopolitan and Ogden franchises. In the event that 
the Mayor should not comply with this request, the commit- 
tee was to draw up two repealing ordinances and have them 
introduced in the city council. Mayor Hopkins ignored the 
committee’s pleas and signed both measures; the repealing 
ordinances were somehow never introduced.” ‘The press 
put aside partisanship, and both Democratic and Republi- 
can organs lambasted the council with their blackest type. 
The Chicago Daily Tribune carried a front-page mock ad- 


vertisement: 


For SALE 
One Gas Franchise Covering All of the Earth 
within the corporate limits of Chicago 
Guaranteed sound and court proof 
a bargain at $25,000. 
Apply early and avoid the rush 


ALSO 


One Franchise Allowing Owner Thereof To Build 
and operate (if he so desires) electric lighting 
plants, telephone systems, telegraph lines, etc., 
etc., etc. 
This is a copper bottomed, riveted cinch and 
this is Cheap at $500,000. 
APPLY: 
THE GANG 
Crry Counci, CHAMBERS 
Cuicaco”” 


Even the clergy joined the storm of protest. Elsewhere, 
too, suggestions were made for changing the procedure of 
granting franchises and for limiting the powers of the city 


18. Taylor, Pioneering on Social Frontiers, 52; Chicago Tribune, March 
4 and 5, 1895. So many people attended the mass meeting that a second 


hall had to be rented for the overflow crowd. 
19. Chicago Tribune, cited in Wendt-Kogan, Lords of the Levee, 119-20; 


Chicago Times-Herald, Feb. 26, March 5, 1895. 
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council, but they came to nothing. One such measure, of- 
fered at a council meeting by one of the rare honest alder- 
men, proposed granting franchises to the highest bidder at 
a public auction. The thought of losing a good thing was 
too much for Alderman John O’Neil of the Thirty-fourth 
Ward, who jumped to his feet and told his fellow boodlers: 

We are not here for three dollars a night. You know that, boys. 
You take that into consideration. I think you have defeated this 
order. Guard your rights! If we pass this order we lose our 
occupation as Aldermen !*° 
None of these attacks alarmed the boodlers, who asked, 
“Yeah, what are you going to do about it?” 

The story of the passage of the General Electric Railway 
Company ordinance on January 9, 1896, is almost identical 
to that of the Ogden and Cosmopolitan measures.** This 
time “Bathhouse John” Coughlin introduced and engineered 
the passage of a bill permitting a fictitious street railway 
company to construct and maintain surface lines throughout 
the South Side. Despite the protests of honest aldermen 
and the evident discontent of a hissing public gallery, the 
franchise was enacted by a vote of fifty-three to eighteen. 
President McCann of the Chicago and Englewood Street 
Railway Company immediately declared that his company 


was ready to buy the General Electric franchise. ‘“We’ve 


got to,” he said, “if we want to get uptown.” ‘The newly 
elected mayor, George B. Swift, vetoed the ordinance on 
the ground that it did not adequately compensate the city. 
Coughlin, who was reportedly paid $75,000 for obtaining 
passage of the General Electric franchise, was offered four 


20. Chicago Tribune, Oct. 29, 1895. 

21. Proceedings of the City Council . . . 1896, 1647; Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, Jan. 10, 1896; Chicago Daily News, Jan. 10, 1896; Chicago Tribune, 
Jan. 11, 1896. 

22. Wendt-Kogan, Lords of the Levee, 141. 
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boodlers overrode his veto 


times that sum if he could pass it over the mayor’s veto. He 
organized his minions, and the ordinance received four more 
than the necessary two-thirds vote to override a veto. But 
there was a difference between the passage of the General 
Electric ordinance and its predecessors. This time the coun- 
cil gang had gone too far. This time the public had an 
answer to the contemptuous question, “What are you going 
to do about it?”’** 

But what a seemingly ridiculous answer! A new reform 
organization was created — the Municipal Voters’ League. 
The boodlers greeted the newcomer with laughter, for there 
were already as many civic reform societies in Chicago as 
there were boodlers in the council. The well-entrenched 
bummers scoffed and jeered at the new alliance’s avowed 


purpose: “to promote the nomination and election of ag- 


23. Ibid., 140-42; “Notes of an Address Appreciative of Sigmund Zeiler 
and His Civic Service,” Graham Taylor Papers, Newberry Library, Chicago; 
Chicago Tribune, Jan. 11, 1896; Chicago Daily News, Jan. 10, 1896. One 
block of votes for the General Electric franchise was reported to have 
cost the backers some $250,000. See Chicago Tribune, July 9 and 10, 1897. 
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gressively honest and capable men to public office, to investi- 
gate and publish for the information of voters, the records 
of candidates for office, to secure the separation of the mu- 
nicipal business of Chicago and Cook County from national 
politics, and to aid in the strict enforcement of civil service 
laws.”** “Bathhouse John” invited reporters to his saloon, 
treated them to a round of drinks and histrionically declared, 
“This new movement is the mist which rises skyward before 
one’s eyes, and while it may become thick enough to make 
a cloud and look scarlet and silver and gilt edged in the 
sunlight, it will yet be the cloud that will blind good political 
vision.” If the complacent boodlers had been able to see 
into the future, their laughter would have died a-borning. 


Immediately upon passage of the General Electric fran- 


chise, the Civic Federation invited the Union League, the 
Citizens’ Association, the Commercial Club, the Board of 
Trade, the Marquette, Iroquois and Hamilton clubs and 
other organizations to send delegates to a conference at the 
Royal League Hall to consider the rotten council situation 
and “do something.” About two hundred men attended the 
meeting on January 11, but they were hopelessly deadlocked 
on the method of proceeding to rid the city of its boodlers.” 
Reformers in the past had tried exposures, trials and even 
the conviction of a few boodlers; they had rewritten the city 


24. “Object of the Municipal Voters’ League,’ Municipal Voters’ League, 
Minute Book, April 13, 1896. The minute books of the League’s executive 
committee are untitled and contain unnumbered pages; hereafter cited as 
Minute Book. 

25. Wendt-Kogan, Lords of the Levee, 142. 

26. Several days before enactment of the General Electric franchise the 
Civic Federation issued an invitation for a meeting to discuss municipal 
reform in general. The council’s action on Jan. 9 changed the purpose of 
the meeting. L. C. Collins, Jr., circular letter, Jan. 6, 1896, in Papers of 
the Citizens’ Association of Chicago, Association offices, Chicago; Chicago 
Tribune, Jan. 6, 1896; Chicago Inter-Ocean, Jan. 11, 1896; Chicago Daily 
News, Jan. 11, 18096. 
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charter, passed a pure-election law and adopted the merit 
system. Yet, despite all previous efforts, corruption and bad 
government still existed.” The conference was divided be- 
tween those who now wanted a permanent municipal re- 
form third party and those who wanted a nonpartisan league 
to advise the voters on municipal affairs. 

Advocates of a reform third party argued that the two- 
party system did not seem to work in local affairs. Both 


major parties were dominated by machines which controlled 


the nomination and election of aldermen. Furthermore, the 
machine leaders, to a large extent, worked in complete har- 
mony with each other to the detriment of the city. As a 
consequence many of the men at the conference favored the 
creation of a municipal party as a means of obtaining ma- 
chine-free nominations and of divorcing local from national 
politics.** But Lyman J. Gage doubted the wisdom of this 
course. With the aid of John H. Hamline, Edwin Buritt 
Smith, Graham Taylor and other colleagues of previous 
reform efforts, Gage was able to forestall action; he secured 
the creation of a committee of fifteen which would decide 
“what to do” and report to a reconvened conference. Gage 
was made chairman of the committee.” 

After two weeks of meetings in Edwin B. Smith’s law office, 
the committee reported to the reassembled municipal reform 


27. Steffens, Shame of the Cities, 238-39; see articles cited in n. 2 for 
details. 

28. George C. Sikes, “How the Chicago City Council Was Regenerated,” 
The Chautauquan, XXXVI (Jan., 1903): 398. 

29. While the sentiment of the conference was divided, the majority of 
the delegates favored the creation of an independent party. This may be 
seen in the newspaper comment on the gathering and in the following reso- 
lution adopted at the meeting: “Resolved, that it is the sense of this con- 
ference that a permanent municipal reform party, or league, shoul’ be 
organized and the chairman is hereby authorized to appoint a committee 
of fifteen to consider the advisability of effecting such an organization and 
report at an adjourned meeting to be held for the purpose.” Chicago Tribune, 
Jan. 12, 1896. 
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conference with a plan which called for the creation of a 
“Municipal Voters’ League.”** The League was to be ad- 
ministered by three bodies: an executive committee of nine; 
an advisory committee of one hundred, composed of two 
men — a Democrat and a Republican — from each of the 
city’s thirty-four wards and thirty-two at large; and ward 
committees, of from one to five members, whose function 


was to keep the executive committee advised of local condi- 


tions. The stated purpose of the League was to secure the 
nomination and election of honest men to city, town and 
county offices; to bring about an efficient and businesslike 
administration of city affairs; to obtain an equitable tax 
assessment of property; to protect the rights of the people 
in the streets of Chicago and, particularly, to secure full 
compensation to the city for all franchises.** ‘The delegates 
readily accepted the committee’s plan. Thus it came about 
that early in 1896 a new reform organization was created. 
Its structure, at least on the surface, appeared to follow the 
stereotyped pattern, and its stated objectives were the well- 
worn clichés of municipal crusades. Little wonder the 
boodlers greeted the Municipal Voters’ League with laughter. 

Even the citizens of Chicago were a bit skeptical and some- 
what puzzled as to just how the League would bring about 
reform. Their obvious question was, why did the reformers 
create still another organization when there was already 
a surfeit of well-established groups in the field, with con- 
siderable overlapping of leadership? For example, among 
the Union Leaguers active in the new civic group were 


go. Lincoln Steffens, “Chicago Half Free and Fighting On,” McClure’s 
Magazine, XXI (Oct., 1903): 566; Smith, “Council Reform,” 348; Edwin B. 
Smith, Essays and Addresses (Chicago, 1909), 21-22; Chicago Tribune, Jan. 
27, Feb. 9, 1896. 

31. Untitled MS in the Endorsement Book, n.d. but possibly March 9, 
1896, Municipal Voters’ League Papers. 
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Adolph Nathan, William H. Colvin, R. R. Donnelley, J. J. 
Knickerbocker, Henry L. Turner, Sidney C. Eastman, Mar- 
vin A. Farr, General George W. Smith, Allen B. Pond, 
George Bass, Seymour Coman and Henry N. Mann.” 
Some of the reasons for establishing the League were made 
public, while others became known only in time. The most 
obvious reason was the apparent failure of existing reform 
groups. The Citizens’ Association, for example, had deterio- 
rated to a low point in membership, funds and power. ‘The 
Union League was restrained by its bylaws from engaging 
directly in politics. The Civic Federation had undertaken 
so many varied crusades that it was unable to concentrate 
effectively on one. Under these circumstances, civic-minded 
citizens argued that Chicago needed a new organization. 
They further pointed out that a large number of street- 
railway franchises were about to expire, and hence there 
was need for a new body capable of putting up a good fight 
so that renewals would be granted only if the city were ade- 
quately compensated. One of the more important reasons 


for the creation of the new organization was not disclosed 


until some thirty years later, when Ralph M. Easley, former- 
ly the secretary of the Civic Federation, wrote: 


When the Civic Federation of Chicago was organized, we had 
as one of its committees that on political work, or something of 
that type, with Judge Lorin C. Collins as chairman. At that time, 
Lyman J. Gage was the president of the organization. In the 
printed matter we had put out soliciting funds for the Civic Fed- 
eration, we made great claims about what we were going to do in 
respect to the forthcoming political primaries. We found, however, 
as we got along into it, that we didn’t have the money to do it, 

32. J. Frank Aldrich, “Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-Six,” Union League 
Club Bulletin, Oct., 1926, pp. 13-14. Working with the membership list of 
the Chicago Citizens’ Association for the period from 1874 to 1go0o, the 
writer has discovered that 70 per cent of the Association members were also 
members of the Municipal Voters’ League. 
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nor could we raise it because we found that those who had con- 
tributed, say $100, to the Civic Federation wouldn’t give us an- 
other $100 for an additional piece of work. So we hit upon the 
bright idea that if we created a new organization to do this par- 
ticular work those who gave $100 to the Civic Federation would 
just as quickly give $100 to another organization. We had learned 
that that was one of the peculiar idiosyncrasies of subscribers. 
Therefore, making a virtue of necessity, we decided to create a 
-new organization to handle the political work originally promised 
by the Civic Federation.** 


But the major reason for the founding of the Municipal 
Voters’ League was only vaguely recognized even by its 
organizers. The simple fact was that Chicago reformers 
were bewildered and helpless in the face of intolerable mu- 


nicipal affairs. ‘They were disgusted with their own im- 


potency and their feckless civic associations. So desperate 


were they for effective action that they created a dictator- 
ship, abandoning the traditional procedures of organizing a 
reform group. They first selected a leader, gave that man 
unlimited powers, permitted him to select his own executive 
committee and allowed him to determine the new organiza- 
tion’s policies and write its constitution. Even the name 
“Municipal Voters’ League” was chosen because it meant 
nothing and everything. ‘The executive committee of the 
League was to be unlike any other directing body in that 
it was not hamstrung by committees, bylaws, interfering do- 
gooders, constitutions and responsibility to membership. It 
was responsible only to the president of the League, who 
was responsible only to himself. Not surprisingly, the char- 
acter and function of the League was to be determined by 
its first president. 

Lyman Gage’s committee of fifteen did not have an easy 


33. Aldrich to Ralph M. Easley, May 4, 1926, J. Frank Aldrich Papers, 


Union League Civic and Arts Foundation, Chicago. 
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time in selecting a leader. They were looking for a fighter — 
a man who could and would accept full responsibility for 
launching a successful civic crusade.** Each member of 
the committee refused the job in turn. Among others sug- 
gested for the post was William Kent, a wealthy young man 
who had gone into local politics as a result of the preachings 
of the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones and the inspiration of John 
H. Hamline, a onetime city alderman and president of the 
Union League Club.” The problem with appointing Kent, 
however, was that he was one of the few honest men serving 
in the city council, a position no one wanted him to vacate. 
After considering several other candidates at the committee 
meeting of February 12, 1896, Colonel John S. Cooper sug- 
gested George E. Cole for the position, describing him as a 
“patriotic citizen who has been active and useful in political 
affairs of the Fourth Ward. He is a little man, but has 
nerve, courage, and character.” 

No one else on the committee knew Cole, but the fifteen 
acted as one in declaring him acceptable when they heard 
that he had once remarked, “I owe much to Chicago and 
would be glad to give up two years of my life, without re- 
muneration, if thereby I could help make the city what it 
ought to be.” The committee called Cole, who arrived at 
the meeting in less than ten minutes, and offered him the job 
as president of the Municipal Voters’ League.** Although 
surprised, Cole agreed to undertake the task on certain con- 
ditions. He demanded an initial working fund of $10,000, 


the right to name his own executive committee and a free 

34. Steffens, Shame of the Cities, 240, and “Chicago Half Free,” 567. 
Surprisingly, none of the newspapers contains an account of the difficulties 
in obtaining a president for the League. 

35. Unpublished autobiography, n.p., n.d., William Kent Papers. 

36. Lyman J. Gage, Memoirs of Lyman J]. Gage (Chicago, n.d.), 72-73; 
Taylor, Pioneering on Social Frontiers, 57. 
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sawed-off giant of reform” 


37 


hand to “run the thing just as I wish.”*’ The desperate state 
of municipal affairs called for desperate action. Cole’s 
terms were accepted, and he was unanimously appointed. 

George E. Cole was just the man for the position. Over 
fifty years of age and just five feet tall, he described himself 
as a “second class businessman.” After fighting in the Civil 
War with the Tenth Michigan Volunteers, Cole settled in 
Chicago and opened a printing-stationery shop. He was 
moderately successful in the business world and soon became 
a member of the Union League Club and later of the Civic 
Federation. He was vigorous, strong, stubborn and egotistic. 
Judge Murray F. Tuley once described him to a reform rally 
as “a little sawed-off giant of reform. He is our machine, 
tireless and fearless. He has X-ray eyes, and can look right 


through a candidate and see whether he is a boodler or not. 


37. Gage, Memoirs, 73; Minute Book, Feb. 13, 1896. The League began 
its work with $9,758.25 — just short of the $10,000. Statement of accounts, 
May 15, 1896, Minute Book. 
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8 Thereafter he was 


George E. Cole is a human buzz-saw.”’ 
affectionately called “Buzz-saw” Cole. 

“Old King Cole” — perhaps the most appropriate of his 
various nicknames — wasted no time in starting to work. 
After consulting with a very few people, he chose his execu- 
tive committee. Among his first selections were William H. 


Colvin, a wealthy retired businessman; Frank Wells, a 


prominent real estate man; R. R. Donnelley, the head of 


the city’s largest printing establishment; and Hoyt King, a 
young lawyer with a flair for conducting investigations. All 
of these men held memberships in the Union League Club 
and in the Civic Federation. The other two members of 
the executive committee were Edwin Burritt Smith, lawyer 
and publicist, and M. J. Carroll, an ex-labor leader and 
editor of a labor journal. Counting Cole, the committee 
consisted of only seven men, but Cole did not think it nec- 
essary to have the nine members prescribed by the original 
organization plan. Even the “One Hundred” which the 
“Nine” were supposed to complete never consisted of a hun- 
dred men.* In fact, the committee of one hundred met 
only twice — once to confirm the appointment of Cole as 
president and once to give the executive committee the 
power to perpetuate itself by electing its own members for 
Instead of creating numerous 


) 


renewable three-year terms.“ 
ward committees, Cole appointed a single advisory com- 
mittee consisting of Alderman William Kent, Judge Murray 
F. Tuley, Francis Lackner, Graham Taylor, a prominent 
theologian, Allen B. Pond, the civic-minded architect, and 

38. Hoyt King, Citizen Cole of Chicago (Chicago, 1931), passim; Wendt- 
Kogan, Lords of the Levee, 144-45. 

39. Minute Book, April 13, 1896; Steffens, “Chicago Half Free,” 571, and 
Shame of the Cities, 241-42. 

40. Smith, “Council Reform,” 348-49; Minute Book, May 15, 1896; 
Municipal Voters’ League Amended By-Laws. 
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two bankers. The last two were given the fund-raising as- 
signments. Although the League had a general membership 
of more than forty thousand in the first year, these members 
were merely city voters who had signed cards expressing 
approval of the League’s purpose and methods. The execu- 
tive committee of the League made no pretense of being 
responsible to the members or of representing the rank and 
file. Members had no voting rights in the organization, and 
no general meetings were called. Under Cole’s leadership 
the League aimed at results; it had no use for theories, rain- 
bows or idealism. Cole believed in using every means at 
hand to achieve the best results." Chicago finally had a 
political machine that was capable of fighting political 
machines. 

The Municipal Voters’ League opened headquarters in 
a small office at 126 West Washington Street on February 
18, 1896. With the spring aldermanic elections but six 
weeks away, Cole and his associates immediately directed 
their efforts toward a single objective — the election of hon- 
est aldermen. Their specific goal was the election of honest 
men to over one-third of the aldermanic seats; that is, 
enough to sustain the mayor’s veto of boodle measures. ‘To 
that end, the executive committee mapped out a three-stage 


plan of attack that was also followed in subsequent elections. 
As its first official act, the League asked the committeemen 
of the major parties to make their aldermanic nominations 


on or before March 9g, so that the voters would have ample 
time to examine the candidates. The request was accom- 
panied by the declaration that if the nominations were not 
made by that date, the League would feel at liberty to place 


41. Smith, “Council Reform,” 349-50, and Essays, 23; Sikes, “How the 
Chicago City Council Was Regenerated,” 400; “Voters’ League of Chicago,” 
Outlook, IV (Sept. 10, 1898): 130-31. 
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its own candidates in the field.** Both parties ignored the 
League’s communication, for they planned to follow the 
usual procedure of delaying nominations until just before 
the closing date for filing names with the city clerk. The 
League was determined to put an end to the practice of 
last-minute machine nominations and proceeded to carry 
out its threat. Twenty-four of the thirty-four aldermen 
whose terms were expiring were declared unfit for re-election. 
In their wards the League urged independent candidates 
to run for the city council. Nominating petitions were 
printed and circulated under League auspices, and mass 
meetings were held in several wards. ‘This first stage of the 
League’s attack proved so effective that many of the retiring 
aldermen who had planned to seek re-election were either 
rejected by the party bosses or defeated in the primary. 
Fourteen of the twenty-four objectionable candidates were 
thus eliminated; only ten aspirants were renominated, and 
they had yet to withstand the League’s second attack.** 

Just as quickly as the parties made their nominations, the 
League began an intensive investigation of the candidates’ 
personal and public lives. ‘Thousands of letters were sent 
to individual citizens, clergymen, civic and professional as- 
sociations, inquiring about the character of the nominees.” 
Trained detectives were hired to scour the city for informa- 
tion; different investigators were often set to work separately 
on the same candidate. When the investigations were com- 

42. President’s report, May 15, 1896, Minute Book; letter from Cole to 
Republican, Democrat, and Peoples Party, Feb. 24, 1896, Municipal Voters’ 
League Papers; Chicago Tribune, March 1, 6 and 12, 1896. 


43. President’s report, May 15, 1896, Minute Book; Chicago Tribune, 
March 24, 1896. 

44. Municipal Voters’ League Endorsement Book, passim; Lawson to 
E. B. Smith, March 12 and 14, 1896, Victor F. Lawson Papers, Newberry 


Library, Chicago. 
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pleted, Cole and his executive committee carefully analyzed 
the reports to determine which of the candidates merited 
support. The candidates who passed this test were then 
summoned and asked the following questions: 


Do you believe that the public should receive compensation for 
private use of public property? 

Do you believe that ordinances conferring franchises for street 
railways, telephones and similar public utilities should be limited 
to a period not exceeding twenty years? 

Do you believe that all such ordinances to a given company 
should expire at the same time? 

Do you believe that all such ordinances should provide the op- 
portunity for public ownership on fair and reasonable terms? 

Do you believe in the merit system of civil service and in the 
enforcement of the present civil service law? 

If elected, will you spend requisite time in looking after the 
physical and sanitary needs of your ward? 

Do you believe that in the organization of the council the best 
men in it, that is those who have given proof of their capacity and 
of their fidelity to public interests, should be placed at the head of 
and in control of the committees irrespective of party politics?** 


If the candidate answered all of the questions to Cole’s satis- 
faction and signed the “Municip .! Voters’ League Pledge,” 
which was merely a restatement of the questions, he received 
the League’s backing.** In some wards the League did not 
hesitate to endorse more than one candidate; in others it 
urged an independent to make the race, while in still others 
it refused to endorse any of the candidates, declaring them 


all unfit for public office. 

After the primary election and the investigation of candi- 
dates, the League began the third and most vital phase of 
its campaign — bringing the results of its findings to the pub- 
lic’s attention. The League exploited every avenue of com- 


45. Minute Book, March 31, 1899. 
46. Smith, Essays, 45-46. 





Alderman “Bathhouse John” 
Coughlin, as he appeared in 
1934 


munication. Concise reports on the qualifications of every 
aldermanic candidate were written and published — in the 
daily newspapers, in leaflets and pamphlets, in letters ad- 
dressed to all the registered voters and even in pocket-size 


b) 


“pledge cards,” which voters were asked to sign. In the 
Twenty-third Ward, for example, fifty thousand such cards 
were printed with the simple legend, “Whereas, C. H. 
Howell, Alderman of the 23rd Ward, has been nominated 
for another term, Resolved, that his record in the council 


47 


does not justify his re-election.”*’ One of the League’s best 
eye-catchers was a black-bordered “Roll of Dishonor” which 
listed the names of boodle aldermen by wards. Circulars 
were printed in foreign languages as well as in English. ‘The 


League’s reports pulled no punches; its motto, which occu- 


pied a prominent place on its publications, declared, “A 


hundred years ago if men were knaves, why, people called 
them so.” Cole recognized the value of words as symbols 
47. Minute Book, Feb. 19, March 5, 1896. 
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and urged his associates to make liberal use of “pepper, 
salt, and vinegar” words in their reports. As a result, 987 
libel suits, none of which came to trial, were initiated against 
the Voters’ League. A typical League report was that on 
Alderman John Powers, the “Prince of Boodlers,” which 
suggested that Christmas turkeys and free beer were a poor 
substitute for proper representation. “Bathhouse John” 
Coughlin was denounced in the following terms: 

Democratic candidate; lives at No. 165 Van Buren Street; the 
notorious “Bath-house John”; born near Waukegan, IIl., about 
1854; been a leader in the politics of his ward for many years; 
was elected to Council in 1894; voted for all questionable ordi- 
nances; conducts a bath-house at No. 145 East Madison Street; 
patronized chiefly by gamblers and racing men; owns a string of 
racing horses; runs the “Silver Dollar Saloon” at No. 169 East 
Madison Street . . . ; saloon is a resort for prostitutes, gamblers and 
thieves; is uneducated and coarse in conduct; the friend of toughs 
and thugs; a disgrace to his ward and city; is supported by “Hinky 
Dink” Kenna, and “Johnnie” Morris.** 

Not all the negative reports were so colorful; some were 
coldly factual: 


Nicholas Maggio, the regular democratic [sic] nominee by the 


personal selection of Maurice M. O’Connor, is the keeper of a 


basement saloon at 216 North Sangamon Street. He is an Italian 
and speaks English very imperfectly. He has no qualifications to 
represent the ward in the Council, and his candidacy is repudiated 
by most, if not all the respectable democrats. 
When dealing with a man who had already served on the 
council, the published reports gave the candidate’s voting 
record in detail: 

Stephen P. Revere resides at 185 North Morgan Street; served 
in Council from 1885 to 1887; re-elected in 1895; upon re-election 


48. Report of the Municipal Voters’ League, 1896, Minute Book; Chicago 
Tribune, April 4, 1896. 
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immediately lined up with gang supporting Calumet & Blue Island 
Ordinance in its every encroachment upon rights of city... ; 
supported following measures with as liberal conditions to grantee 
as could be desired: Clark Street Trolley, General Electric, Cen- 
tral Electric, Santa Fe, Union Loop, West Chicago Extension, 
North Chicago Electric and Trolley Ordinances passed this year; 
has repeatedly opposed asking compensation of franchise seekers. 

The interests of the public demand his defeat.*° 

Determined to conquer the politicians at their own game, 
Cole did not hesitate even at blackmail. If investigation 
disclosed information too private for publication, the candi- 
date was sent for and “advised” to get off the ticket. While 
the League broke many a cherished reform principle, i 
broke none of the rules of practical politics.” 

As the 1896 aldermanic campaign approached its final 
days, the Municipal Voters’ League increased its activities. 
League headquarters became a veritable madhouse of noisy 
politicians, reformers, reporters, printers, typists, messenger 
boys and favor-seekers. The League stepped up the tempo 
of its campaign. Wards were flooded with circulars and 
house-to-house canvassers; there were corner torchlight 
meetings and nightly parades. George E. Cole became a 
celebrity; he was photographed, caricatured, quoted, mis- 
quoted and nicknamed. He was the subject of such famous 
newspapermen as Finley Peter Dunne and John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon. Cole was a cartoonist’s delight with his short, 
stout figure and his goatee; he was depicted as destroying 
the gang with dynamite, as a reaping machine cutting down 
the rascals, as a lion tamer and as a human buzz-saw. Cole 


captured the public imagination and, in so doing, gained 
49. Report of the Municipal Voters’ League, 1900, Minute Book; Peter- 
son, Barbarians in Our Midst, 69-71; Seventeenth Ward report, March 29, 


1897, Municipal Voters’ League. 
50. Steffens, “Chicago Half Free,” 568. 
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valuable publicity for the League. All but one of Chicago’s 
newspapers co-operated fully with the League’s campaign. 
Among the city’s editors, Herman H. Kohlsaat of the Herald 
and Victor F. Lawson of the News gave the most vigorous 
support to the League, in both editorial and news columns.”’ 


Lawson’s support went further; he acted as unofficial ad- 
visor, assigned several of his employees to work for the 
League while still on his payroll, instituted a fund-raising 
drive in his paper and personally contributed over $4,500 to 
the League.** ‘This support from the newspapers was the 
League’s greatest element of strength. 

The result of the first aldermanic campaign was an un- 
qualified victory for the League, a tribute to Cole’s methods 
and a popular mandate for the continuation of the new or- 
ganization. The League had endorsed candidates in thirty 
of the city’s thirty-four wards, and the voters followed its 
recommendations in twenty-five, disregarding them in only 
five. Four of the ten men who had been renominated in 
the primary despite League opposition were defeated in the 
general election.” 

Cole did not permit his organization to rest after winning 
the election but pressed his advantage to make the League 

51. Kent to Lincoln Steffens, June 14, 1903, William Kent Papers. Cole 
recognized the value of this support and wrote in the League’s report of 
April, 1896: “What has been accomplished in this campaign is very largely 
due to the constant and cordial cooperation of the press. The newspapers 
have been untiring in furthering the purposes of the league, and have ren- 
dered a very valuable public service in connection with its work. Without 
their powerful support we would have made but slight impression in a first 
campaign.” 

52. See also Lawson to Cole, Feb. 4, 1897; to Philpot, April 17, 1897; 
telegrams to state legislators, Jan. 13, 1897; and to Cole, Jan. 29, March 6 
and April 8, 1897; all in the Victor F. Lawson Papers. 

53. Report of the Voters’ League, 1896, Minute Book; Steffens, “Chicago 
Half Free,” 569; Samuel W. Norton, Chicago Traction: A History Political 
and Legislative (Chicago, 1907), 76; Chicago Tribune, April 4, 5, 7 and 8, 
18096. 
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a council watchdog. Honest aldermen were still in the 
minority. ‘The respectable men who had been elected need- 
ed guidance and encouragement, as well as protection from 
“the gang’s” inducements, and the public’s interest in council 
proceedings could not be permitted to flag.** Once again 
the Voters’ League found recourse in publicity. Alderman 
William Kent, who formerly could have held a reform cau- 
cus with himself in a phone booth, now had partners. Among 
the newly elected aldermen was John M. Harlan, the son 
of Chief Justice Harlan. He and Kent deliberately used 
invective, agitation and satire to advertise aldermanic cor- 
ruption and make the council meetings newsworthy. “We 
meant,” one of them admitted, “only to make headlines for 
the papers. If we could keep the attention of the public 
upon the Council we could make clear what was going on 
there, and that would put meaning into our next campaign. 
And we certainly did fill the galleries and the newspapers.” 
Few council meetings were permitted to go by that Alder- 
man Harlan did not threaten the boodlers with tar and 
feathers or a lamp-post lynching. ‘The gang was not quite 
sure how serious the reformers were in their threats: Alder- 
man Kent was constantly accompanied by an armed body- 
guard, one “Doc” Green, an ex-gambler, ex-safeblower and 
ex-member of the Chicago underworld; the League was re- 
sponsible for at least one violent outbreak that resulted 
in the destruction of desks and chairs; at crucial council 
meetings the front seats in the galleries were occupied by 
“bruisers” such as Bernard Rogers and Jack Corey who 


54. Statistics on the election of men endorsed by the League are some- 
what deceptive in that after election some joined the ranks of the boodlers. 
Steffens, “Chicago Half Free,” 570; Ida M. Tarbell, “How Chicago 
Is Finding Herself,” American Magazine, LXVII (Nov., Dec., 1908): 33; 
Carter H. Harrison, Stormy Years: The Autobiography of Carter H. Harrison 
(New York, 1935), 100. 
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sympathized with the League; if a speaker indicated that he 
favored a boodle measure, Corey would lower a rope with 
a noose at the end and allow it to dangle in plain view.” 

Although the League’s attempts at publicity were some- 
times outlandish, they did keep popular attention focused 
on the city council. In the 1897 aldermanic election the 
Municipal Voters’ League repeated its tactics of the year 
before, with the result that twenty-three honest men were 
sent to the council; fifteen of twenty-seven aldermen seeking 
re-election were defeated.*’ With each success the League 
grew in power and prestige. More and more, the major 
parties consulted with the League before making their nomi- 
nations. The voters began to accept the League’s pronounce- 
ments as fiat. In 1898 ten out of the nineteen outgoing 
aldermen with bad records were defeated. In 1899 only 
three of the thirty-six men elected to the council were known 
boodlers; the gang’s ranks were reduced to seventeen in 
number. By 1900 honest men formed a dominant and over- 
whelming plurality in the city council. Only seven members 
of the old gang were left in office.” 

The victory for good government in securing the election 
of both honest and capable men can best be shown not by 
statistics but by the revolutionary changes which were soon 
apparent in Chicago. After the League’s campaign of 1896, 
not a single boodle ordinance was enacted at City Hall; all 
franchises given out by the council contained provisions for 


compensating the city. The League converted public de- 


56. Harrison, Stormy Years, 171, 174; Kent, “William Kent,” 133, 139. 

57. In 1897 the League also endorsed candidates for town assessor, but 
despite a great deal of public pressure it did not endorse mayoralty candi- 
dates. Report of the Voters’ League, 1897, Minute Book. 

58. Smith, “Council Reform,” 355; Norton, Chicago Traction, 75-76; 
Report of the Voters’ League, 1898, letter to contributors, April 15, 1899, 
Minute Book, Municipal Voters’ League Papers. 
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spair with city government into popular respect, and for 
a twenty-year period Chicago had one of the best legislative 
bodies in America.” 

This complete regeneration of municipal affairs was ac- 
complished in the face of the stanchest opposition. Well- 
entrenched boodlers did not surrender gracefully, nor did 
public service corporations recognize their financial obliga- 


60 


tions to the city without a fight." Rottenness, corruption, 
blackmail and self-interest had existed for so long in the 
council that they were not eliminated easily. How then 
does one explain the Municipal Voters’ League success? 
Part of the answer has already been suggested. When 
George E. Cole became president of the League, he was given 
carte blanche to run the organization as he wished and to 
determine its scope. Cole’s personality was such that he 


used this power to the utmost. His decisions were often 


arbitrary and dictatorial, but usually judicious. When Ly- 
man J. Gage, who had been principally responsible for the 


authoritarian League presidency, interceded on behalf of 
the aldermanic aspirations of a close friend and prominent 
bank director, Cole displayed his absolute independence. 
The candidate in question was, among other things, the 
proprietor of a house of prostitution, and Cole refused to 
give him the League’s endorsement. Gage pleaded and pro- 
tested, but Cole declared that they had turned down poli- 
ticians for similar reasons, and they “were not going to 

59. Merriam, Chicago: A More Intimate View of Urban Politics (New 
York, 1929), 21; editorial in The Nation, LXX (May 31, 1900): 411. 

60. Space limitations prevent a discussion of the League’s battle with 
Charles T. Yerkes, the street railway magnate who bribed aldermen to 
obtain liberal traction franchises. See Norton, Chicago Traction, and John 
A. Fairlie, “The Street Railway Question in Chicago,” Quarterly Journal of 


Economics, XXI (May, 1907): 371-404; “Corruption,” Sidney C. Eastman 
Papers, Union League Civic and Arts Foundation, Chicago. 
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overlook in the friend of their friends what they condemned 
in some poor devil who had no friends.” 

Similarly Cole refused to endorse Edward M. Stanwood 
(a respectable businessman who sought re-election to the 
council) because the man “had voted with the gang.” Stan- 
wood’s many friends, among whom were some prominent 
“do-gooders,” hoped to sway Cole by insisting that in every 
instance in which Stanwood voted for a boodle measure “‘it 
was not done corruptly, but that he might secure votes for 
some meritorious measure.” But Cole gave a firm “no”: 
“We regard this defense, which is put forward with confi- 
dence by men of your standing, as painful evidence of the 
low standard by which the public conduct of city officials 
has come to be measured by good citizens. Do you not know 
that this is one of the most insidious and common forms of 
legislative corruption?’ ‘These and other examples clearly 
demonstrate that Cole was determined to run the League 
consistently and properly. He believed, correctly, that the 
people of Chicago were willing to follow strong leadership 
“and would not object to dictation” from its reformers.” 

Also contributing to the success of the Municipal Voters’ 
League was its adoption of the methods of politicians. “They 
do everything a politician does,” declared Lincoln Steffens, 
“except buy votes and sell them. ‘They play politics in the 
interest of the city.”** When necessary, the League was 
opportunistic and made deals with corrupt ward leaders. 
In some cases the League supported the candidacy of a rascal 
in hopes of defeating a greater rascal. It played one party 

61. Steffens, “Chicago Half Free,” 569; Aldrich, “Eighteen Hundred and 
Ninety-Six,” 15. 

62. Chicago Tribune, March 3 and 8, 1896. 


63. Kent, “William Kent,” 146-47; Kent to Lawson, n.d., Kent Papers. 
64. Steffens, Shame of the Cities, 264. 
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off against the other to achieve its goals. At certain times 
the League even found it advantageous to use thugs.”” And, 
like an astute politician, the League recognized its limita- 
tions and the danger of spreading itself too thin. It con- 
ducted no fight against the “machine” as such; it did not 
attempt to destroy or replace political parties; it did not 
undertake to draft, introduce or pass any piece of legislation; 
it did not enter the mayoral race nor did it endorse candi- 
dates for such jobs as assessors, collectors, supervisors or 
clerks. The League’s single objective was the election of 
honest and capable aldermen; by thus limiting its scope, 
it avoided many of the pitfalls which had defeated other 
civic groups. 

In the final analysis, however, the Municipal Voters’ 
League was successful primarily because it capitalized on 
the basic desire of every citizen to have decent and honest 
government. ‘The League in reality was nothing more and 
nothing less than a bureau of information. By investigating 


and publishing the records of politicians, it reduced the com- 
plexities of the political system which keep the voter several 
steps removed from his government. The Municipal Voters’ 
League, with the close co-operation of the press, enabled the 
people to know the true character of candidates and served 
notice to politicians that they would stand or fall on their 


records. 


65. Kent, “William Kent,” 133. 
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Nehemiah Matson — 
Historian of Northern Illinois 





The author, Mrs. Ruth Ewers Haberkorn, died at her home 
in Princeton, Illinois, on June 26, 1959 — not long 

after submitting this article to the Journal. Her subject, 
Nehemiah Matson, was also a Princeton resident and was one 
of the most prolific and entertaining amateur historians of 
nineteenth-century Illinois. Because of his indiscriminate 
mixing of fact and legend, however, scholars generally 
discount his books as valid sources. But he does provide 
valuable clues for the researcher, and some of his apparently 
legendary tales can be verified. 





NEHEMIAH MATSON of Bureau County, Illinois, was 
one of the little-known local historians of the Midwest who 
preserved for us the stories and legends of pioneer life. As 
a surveyor he knew every inch of land in his home county, 
as a neighbor he knew every settler, as a map maker he 
supplied the first map of Bureau County — one so accurate 
that all maps since that time have been based on it. Matson 
was a natural storyteller, and after his busy early career he 
found time to put in writing the stories he had been told. 

One of his books, Map of Bureau County ... with Sketches 
of Its Early Settlement, published in 1867, is now so rare 
that it is a collector’s item. By the time he wrote this book, 
Matson says, so many of the early settlers were dead or had 
moved to other states that it was with “much difficulty” 
that he collected his material: “Twenty years ago, it would 
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have been comparatively easy; but twenty years hence it 
could not be done at all, with any degree of certainty.” He 
does not claim that the book is a complete history of the 
county; instead, it was compiled “merely to collect and pre- 
serve facts in relation to . . . early settlement, so that at 
some future day a full and elaborate history may be given.” 
He also states that he makes “no pretension to refined litera- 
ture, or a classical arrangement.” 

That future day of a full county history arrived with the 
work of the commercial historians, H. C. Bradsby in 1885 
and George B. Harrington in 1906. Bradsby’s history is the 
more accurate of the two, and practically all his data that 
did not come from state and county records were taken from 
Matson’s books. 

From the Matson genealogy, from a family Bible and from 
courthouse and library records of his will and death, the main 
facts of Matson’s life can be learned. He left no descendants, 
and since his wife, who survived him, willed the home and 
furnishings to her sister, his personal papers are not available. 

Nehemiah Matson was born July 19, 1816, on a farm 
near Jacobsburg, Belmont County, Ohio, the son of Enos 
and Elizabeth Mercer Matson. He had eight brothers and 
sisters, but, except for one, none of their descendants now 
lives in Bureau County. The present Matson kin in Bureau 
County are descendants of an uncle. 

When Nehemiah was twenty years old, he came to Illinois 
with his family. His father bought land on Bureau Creek, 


at approximately $1.25 an acre, in what was later to be 
Dover Township, several miles northwest of the five-year-old 


village of Princeton. 
On May 19, 1842, Nehemiah married Electa Mead and 
bought his own farm near the homestead and two miles 
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north and a quarter of a mile east of Bureau County’s famed 
Red Covered Bridge.‘ Courthouse records show that this 
farm was originally a military grant, for which the patent 
had been issued in 1851 and signed by President Millard 
Fillmore. 

Nehemiah was not long content with laboriously breaking 
prairie sod, for he was intensely interested in surveying. In 
Ohio he had received a better than usual education with one 
year of college, but apparently he learned surveying by 
working at it. 

Although Matson had probably moved to town some years 
earlier, legal records show that he purchased property in 


1857, at 303 East Peru Street, Princeton, at a cost of $3,500.” 


The woodcut picture of his home in the 1875 Atlas of Bu- 
reau County shows a large, fine-looking house, facing south 
with a windowed cupola, several ells on east and north, many 
long twelve-paned windows, a corner bay window and a 
porch on the southeast front ell. A fence surrounded the 
grounds. Matson toured Europe in 1868, and from Italy 
he shipped home several large iron figures of animals as 
ornaments for his grounds. (One of these, a deer, is now 


1. This bridge, built in 1863, is about three and one-half miles north of 
Princeton; a sign on State Route 26 points to its location slightly to the west. 
One of less than a dozen covered bridges in Illinois, it is said to be the only 
one painted red. 

Also see “Bureau County’s Red Covered Bridge” by Ina Shugart Hoover 
in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, XXVII (July, 1934): 
232. 

2. Records of the Bureau County circuit clerk give the measurements of 
his town property as 120 feet, east to west, and 165 feet, north to south. The 
property was purchased from Sarah C. and August C. Prout. Mrs. Matson’s 
will, in the county clerk’s office, shows that after her death in 1890 the 
house and furnishings became the property of her sister, Mrs. Dorcas Fish. 
The home was then purchased by A. N. Stevenson, who moved into it in 
1893. He remodeled it extensively several times, removing the cupola, mod- 
ernizing windows, building a then-stylish round porch and moving an ell 
from the east to the north side. Although more than one hundred years 
old, this well-built house is in excellent condition. 
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on a lawn farther east on Peru Street, and one of the iron 
dogs is on an Elm Place lawn.) It was in this home that 
Matson died in 1883 and his wife seven years later. 

When the Matson family moved to the Princeton vicinity, 
the state of Illinois was slowly surveying county lines. At 
that time, the Bureau country was a part of Putnam County, 
with the county seat at Hennepin on the Illinois River, ap- 
proximately twelve miles southeast of Princeton. Bureau 
was one of four precincts into which the county was divided. 
Two of these were on the east side of the river — Hennepin 
and Sandy; and two on the west — Bureau and Spoon River. 
To transact any legal business, the western division settlers 
had to make long, hard trips over rutted or muddy trails 
and then ferry or ford the Illinois River. They finally re- 
belled and signed a petition for separation, with the result 
that the formation of Bureau County was authorized by the 
state legislature, February 28, 1837. 

This separation could not take place, however, the law 
said, without a majority vote of the people of the county, 
and the residents of Hennepin and the other east-siders ob- 
jected strenuously to the proposal. A most exciting election 
took place on the first Monday of March, 1837, with the 
Bureau County supporters winning by thirty votes. Matson 
writes that many illegal votes were cast on both sides, “but 
it was contended that the end justified the means.” He tells 
how he and other minor young men were forced to vote and 


reports the rumor that some women in men’s clothing also 


voted.* 
The village of Princeton became the seat of the new coun- 
ty. When the Matsons moved there, the government had 


3. N. Matson, Reminiscences of Bureau County (Princeton, IIl., 1872), 
232-37, 334-36; H. C. Bradsby, ed., History of Bureau County (Chicago, 
1885), 267. 
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surveyed a tentative plat for the town and township so that 
young Nehemiah had base lines from which to work when 
he commenced his surveying. For thirty years he was kept 
busy surveying settlers’ farms and villages, but he finally 
gathered together his maps and many notations of word-of- 
mouth stories and wrote his first book, Map . . . with 
Sketches. 

This book was printed in 1867 on rag paper by a Chicago 
firm, George H. Fergus. In addition to detailed maps of 
the county and of each township, the book included some 
short sketches of historical pioneer life. His one great pur- 


pose, Matson wrote, was to make available, in printed form, 


information which affected all landowners of the region and 
to preserve their history for Illinois and the Midwest. The 
finished maps were made under his supervision by Edward 
Mendel, a lithographer and map publisher of Chicago.* 
Symbols were used to indicate locations of public interest 


4. In Map of Bureau County, Illinois, with Sketches of Its Early Settle- 
ment (Chicago, 1867), 5, Matson writes, this “mechanical work was let for 
several hundred dollars more than would have been required for ordinary 
map work.” 
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such as steepled churches, railroads, county-owned swamp- 
lands, timber and houses. As accurate as he tried to be, he 
felt that there were mistakes and that there might be criti- 
cism, but, he wrote, “it is a move in the right direction.” 
Six other books were written and published by Nehemiah 
Matson, and he helped compile two additional volumes. 
Following is a list of his books in order of publication: 


Map of Bureau County, Illinois, with Sketches of Its Early Settle- 
ment (Chicago: George H. Fergus, Book and Job Printer, 1867, 
illus., pp. 88.) 

Beyond the Atlantic; or Eleven Months Tour in Europe, Egypt, 
and Palestine, with Illustrations (Princeton, Ill.: Republican 
Job Printing Establishment, 1870, pp. 307. ) 

Reminiscences of Bureau County in Two Parts, with Illustrations 
(Princeton, IIll.: Republican Book and Job Office, 1872, pp. 
406.) This is Matson’s most interesting and widely read book. 

French and Indians of the Illinois River (Princeton, Ill.: Republi- 
can Job Printing Establishment, 1874, pp. 260.) 

Memories of Shaubena; with Incidents Relating to the Early Settle- 
ment of the West (Chicago: D. B. Cooke & Co., 1878, illus., 
pp. 269.) 

Pioneers of Illinois; Containing a Series of Sketches Relating to 
Events That Occurred Previous to 1813; Also Narratives of 
Many Thrilling Incidents Connected with the Early Settlements 
of the West, Drawn from History, Tradition and Personal Remi- 
niscence (Chicago: Knight & Leonard Printers, 1882, pp. 306.) 

Raconter: Four Romantic Stories Relating to Pioneer Life, Scenes 
in Foreign Countries, Religious Fanaticism, Love, Murder, G&c., 
All of Which Are Founded on Facts (Chicago: Geo. Hazlitt & 
Co., 1882, illus., pp. 219.) This book contains four stories, sup- 
posedly true, which he picked up on his European trip but is 
far from equal to any of his other books. 


Several of his books were published in two and three edi- 
tions. The two books with which Matson helped are: 


Atlas of Bureau County and the State of Illinois (Chicago: Warner 
and Beers, Publishers, 1875, pp. 89.) In this large detailed 
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book is a two-page history of Bureau County “by N. Matson.” 
The atlas contains maps of townships and towns, valuable for 
reference, and is profusely illustrated with woodcuts. 

The Voters and Tax-Payers of Bureau County, Illinois (Chicago: 
H. F. Kett & Co., 1877, illus., pp. 411.) This volume contains a 
sixty-seven-page history of the county, for which the publisher 
was “indebted to N. Matson,” and Matson’s county maps. 
Matson’s personality and his individuality are reflected to 

some extent in his histories, but it is in his 1870 book, Beyond 

the Atlantic, that he reveals the most about himself. In 

1868 he had taken an eleven months’ tour through Europe, 

Egypt and Palestine and filled many notebooks with his 

observations, on which the book was based. As a result, 

the book is vastly informative about travel of that time. 

There was not much that his tremendous curiosity did not 

lead him to see in the thirteen countries visited, and he did 

not limit himself to the usual tourist sights; he talked with 

ratcatchers in England and went up in a balloon in Paris. 

Since he was accustomed to accurate research, he noted the 


exact sizes of churches and the contour of lands. He fre- 
quently complained of the dense population, especially in 
London when someone tramped on his corns as he was walk- 
ing across London Bridge. When visiting the Catacombs 
in Rome, he declared that the statements of the guides and 
monks “require more credulity than I possess, to believe.” 
He stubbornly refused to take off his hat when the Pope 


passed by. 
Though he was critical and provincial, he nevertheless 


read Pliny, as well as standard reference books, in an attempt 
to better understand what he was seeing. Nothing was too 
much for his inquiring mind, and: physical danger did not 
daunt him; his guide at Mount Vesuvius had to pull him 


back from the edge of the crater. 
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The Alps monuments to William Tell made him believe 
that Tell was not merely a legend. He climbed mountains 
and was entranced by Alpine horns and bells. The old stone 
bridges throughout Europe were a joy to him. Art, Brussels 
lace, loaves of bread five to six feet long, zoos, the cost of 
Holland’s dikes, prisons under palaces, gorgeous cathedrals, 
the crowded, unsanitary cities, all these interested the ad- 


venturous Nehemiah. 

Both Matson’s humor and ire were aroused once in Copen- 
hagen when he was besieged by newsmen after the publica- 
tion of an editorial claiming that this honest Illinois sur- 
veyor had really been a governor of Illinois who had stolen 


much money. Beggars swarmed to his door, enlarging on 
the story and calling him a “stingy cuss.” 

In Egypt and the Near East, he rebelled at overcharges 
and often frightened off Arabs who annoyed him with their 
constant demand for “baksheesh.”” Once when some of them 
were carrying him across a slough on the way to the pyra- 
mids, they stopped and demanded more money to go on. 
But this big, strong American kicked his bearers until red 
marks appeared on their legs, and they were soon glad to 
go on for the original fee. Matson remained suspicious 
throughout his journey and never let his passport and valua- 
ble papers out of his hands. 

Jerusalem, where he spent fifteen days, and other biblical 
sites fascinated him, but he was often skeptical of many of 
the so-called “biblical spots.” Evidently Matson was a good 
Bible student. Once in Jerusalem, he fearlessly went into 
the loathsome leper quarter, where he was surrounded by 
diseased beggars. Another time he measured an olive tree 
which, he reported, was nineteen feet in circumference. 

Two years after the appearance of his travel volume, Mat- 
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-d in the Atlas 
of Bureau Co. and the State of Illinois (Chicago, 1875). 


son published his most interesting book, Reminiscences of 
Bureau County, which is divided into two parts: the first, 
a series of stories with little attempt at chronological order, 
and the second, a history of Bureau County and much of 
northern Illinois.’ 

Reminiscences is filled with captivating stories, some true, 


some legendary, some humorous, many of them tragic but 


a few with happy endings. One story, now known to be 
only legend, tells of the wedding festivities of an early set- 
tler’s daughter. Two future presidents — Zachary Taylor 
of the United States and his future son-in-law, Jefferson 

5. A Matson admirer, Ward Schori, editor of the weekly Tiskilwa Chief, 
reprinted 200 copies in 1937, setting the type by hand. The twelve illus- 
trations in the reprint are from the original woodcuts which Matson used, 
all but one of them being from his book on Shaubena. Sixteen of these 


precious woodcuts, found in the basement of a Matson relative’s home, are 
now in the possession of the Matson Public Library. 
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Davis of the Confederacy — were said not only to have been 
present but to have caused considerable trouble.“ Another 
story deals with the horrible Indian Creek massacre and the 
captivity of the two Hall girls. A third tells of a stranger, 
“Uncle Peter,” who came to the Henry Thomas cabin for 
an overnight visit and stayed for twelve years. 

Henry Thomas, Matson states, was the first white settler 
in Bureau County, having built his cabin in the West Bureau 
timber in 1828. Thomas was soon followed by other settlers, 
and in 1829 “Dad Joe” Smith built a log house at the north- 
ern boundary of the county. His log home soon became a 
tavern for Peoria to Galena travelers, and his later brick 
home is still in use. In 1831 the Hampshire Colony from 
Northampton, Massachusetts, sponsored by the Congrega- 
tional Church, established the town that was to become 
Princeton.’ 

Among the most influential and important pioneer fam- 
ilies of Princeton were the four brothers of William Cullen 
Bryant who came from Massachusetts a year or so after the 
Hamphire Colony. The Bryants loved land and started 
fine orchards and nurseries that are still in use. They were 
also responsible for planting elms and other trees along the 
streets of Princeton, which today is known as the “City of 
Elms.”* 

Another story told in Part I of Reminiscences is of the 
unusual weather phenomenon which occurred during the 
Matsons’ first winter in Illinois. On December 20, 1836, 
southerly winds had blown for two days with sunny, spring- 
like weather turning the snow to slush. 


6. See Jour. I.S.H.S., XVI (April-July, 1923): 17n. 
7. Matson, Reminiscences, 251-65. 
8. George V. Bohman, “A Poet’s Mother,” in Jour. I.S.H.S., XXXIII 


(June, 1940): 166-89. 
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About three o'clock in the afternoon, the wind changed to the 
northwest, and blew almost a gale, and within a few hours the 
thermometer changed eighty degrees. Forest trees cracked like 
guns; sleds and wagons which were standing in the street froze 
fast in their tracks. . . . and a number of people in different parts 
of the west perished. . . . In a number of instances, cattle and 
hogs, while standing by the side of a building to shield themselves 
from the wind, . . . were frozen fast in their tracks, and found 
dead next morning.” 


An entire chapter in the Reminiscences is devoted to the 
“Underground Railroad” and to Princeton’s Congregational 
minister, Owen Lovejoy, who was a brother of the martyred 
Elijah Lovejoy of Alton. Although Lovejoy is one of the 
few leaders of the northern Illinois abolition movement re- 
membered today, Matson mentions many others who gave 
their time and risked their lives to help runaway slaves to 
freedom in Canada. The Lovejoy home, which is still stand- 
ing, was refurnished in period style some years ago for use 
as a museum.” 

In the fall of 1836, the year the Matson family moved to 
Bureau County, Nehemiah became well acquainted with 
Shaubena (or Shabbona), a chief of the Potawatomi, and 
over forty years later he published a book about this true 
“white man’s friend.” He tells in the preface that 
in the fall of 1836, Shaubena and his band were encamped on 
Main Bureau creek, at the crossing of the Peoria and Galena road, 
where they remained a number of weeks, engaged in hunting and 
fishing. This camp was near my father’s residence, and . . . I 
visited it almost daily. . . . I had many long interviews with the 
chief, and learned much of his history, also various items relating 


to Western Indians, Black Hawk war, etc. Although Shaubena 
spoke and understood English very imperfectly, by the assistance 


g. Matson, Reminiscences, 375. 
10. Ibid., 358-70; see Ruth E. Haberkorn, “Owen Lovejoy in Princeton,” 


Jour. 1.8.H.S., XXXVI (Sept., 1943): 284-315. 
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of his son, Smoke, a bright . . . lad of about fifteen . . . , I 
was able to comprehend his story, and have therefore given it ac- 
cording to my recollection. 

This historian insisted that the memory of Shaubena and 
his good deeds should be preserved, for it was “through his 
persistent labor and influence, a union of the different tribes 
for the purpose of making war on the frontier settlements 
was prevented.” 

Shaubena told Matson he had been born about 1776 in 
an Indian village on the Kankakee River in present Will 
County. His father, an Ottawa chief, came from Michigan 
with Chief Pontiac when they fled after Pontiac’s defeat. 
Shaubena’s marriage to the daughter of a Potawatomi chief 
eventually made him a chief of that tribe. Always friendly 
to the whites, he often risked his life on long rides to warn 
settlers of Indians on the warpath. After the buffalo and 
elk left the Illinois prairie, Shaubena advised his people 
to follow the elk and go west." 

This friend of the white man adhered strictly to the re- 
ligion of his ancestors although missionaries always found 
his tepee open to them. He even helped to establish a Chris- 
tian mission and is said to have permitted his squaws and 
two daughters to be baptized as Christians. Always pious, 
he prayed often to the “Great Spirit.”"* Shaubena died 
July 17, 1859, at his home on the Illinois River and is buried 


in the Morris cemetery near the river. 


In the preface to his last local history, Pioneers of Illinois 
(1882), Matson gives a picture of his method of painstaking 


work. He writes: 


The object of collecting the early traditions of the county has 
been for the purpose of supplying the many missing links in his- 
11. Matson, Memories of Shaubena (Chicago, 1882), 17-18, 51-52. 
12. Ibid., 62-63, 75. 
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tory, and also to correct some of its errors. To gather these ma- 
terials has been attended with much labor, the work of more than 
forty years, and various means of attaining facts have been resorted 
to. In these researches many new items have been developed, 
errors in history corrected, but the work of harmonizing all con- 
flicting statements has not been an entire success. 

While the Indians were still in the country I had frequent inter- 
views with them, and listened to their accounts of events that had 
come down through many generations. In order to obtain more 
of their early history I employed an educated half-breed of western 
Kansas to collect traditions among his people, especially those 
whose ancestors formerly lived along the Illinois river. 

At different times I visited the descendants of early French pio- 
neers now living on the American Bottom, and heard their stories 
of past events which had come down through the third and fourth 
generations. I also visited places of early historical renown, at 
some of which relics of the past can still be seen, and the descrip- 
tions herein given of these localities are drawn from personal ob- 
servations. Many of the incidents narrated in this book were 
obtained from persons who figured in them, and every statement 
not well authenticated has been excluded from these pages. 


N.M. 

Matson died on October 3, 1883, after a four months’ 
illness. His obituary in the weekly Bureau County Republi- 
can stated that all of his books except Raconter had been 
“paying investments.” ‘The Republican, which had pub- 
lished several of the books, mentioned that he had another 
work half finished when he lost his eyesight because of pa- 
ralysis of the optic nerve. 

A book lover as well as a writer, Matson stipulated in his 
will that, at the death of his wife, Princeton was to receive 
$30,000 for a public library."* Although Mrs. Matson had 
agreed to the will, for some unaccountable reason she broke 


it. Eventually, however, the city did receive $11,862.67 


from Matson’s estate for the library. It was started in 1889 


13. Bureau county clerk’s files. 
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with the purchase of a building on the east side of the South 
Main Street business district. This library was used for 
twenty-three years until the present brick building on Court- 
house Square was erected in 1913. Finally Matson’s dream 
of a good library for his fellow townsmen had come true, 
although many other gifts were necessary to make it pos- 
sible. In honor of its founder, the new library was named 
the Matson Public Library.” 


14. Wills of both Mr. and Mrs. Matson, Bureau county clerk’s office, and 
records in the Matson Public Library. 
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John A. McClernand and the House 
Speakership Struggle of 1859 





Professor of history at Western Illinois University, Victor Hicken 
was graduated from Southern Illinois University and took 

his doctorate at the University of Illinois. He is a vice-president 
of the Illinois State Historical Society. His article on 

“The Virden and Pana Mine Wars of 1898” appeared in the 
Summer, 1959, issue of the Journal. 





A CLEAR INDICATION of the trend of national politics 
in December of 1859 can be seen in a careful study of the 
membership of the House of Representatives. The Republi- 
can Party — with 109 votes — was in the ascendancy but 
did not yet completely dominate this body of the national 
legislature. | Nevertheless, the Democratic Party, long in 
control, was now outnumbered, with only ror votes. The 
situation was further complicated by the fact that thirteen 
of the Democratic representatives were bitterly antiadminis- 
tration as a result of President James Buchanan’s pre- 
Lecompton stand on the Kansas issue. ‘These dissidents, 
coupled with the southern extremists or “ultras,” made the 
Democratic caucus an unwieldy one. Standing between the 
two major parties were twenty-seven members of the Ameri- 
can Party — the remnants of the southern branch of the 
old Whig Party. Their peculiar position, in view of the 
lack of majority by either major party, gave them a power 
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much greater than their small number would indicate.’ 
There were other signs of the times, too. Stephen A. 
Douglas, fresh from his victory in Illinois over Abraham 
Lincoln, was pointing toward the Democratic National Con- 
vention to be held in 1860. Despite his triumph he had one 
problem: he had offended Southern and administration 
Democrats alike in his fight against the Lecompton Consti- 
tution, and now he must create an aura of amity and com- 
promise about himself. This could be done only by drawing 
the southerners and the Douglas supporters together in a 
common cause. Such a cause appeared in the fight for 
control of the speakership of the House of Representatives 
in 1859. Unfortunately for Douglas, however, there was 
a dearth of good Democratic floor leaders in the House. The 
Republicans, on the other hand, were blessed with such able 
men as Roscoe Conkling, Justin Morrill, Schuyler Colfax 
and Elihu Washburne. Probably the best that the Douglas 
Democrats could offer against this formidable talent was the 
clever and witty John Alexander McClernand of Illinois.* 
By 1859 McClernand had a long and colorful career in 
American politics behind him. He had gone up to the Gen- 
eral Assembly from Shawneetown, Illinois, in 1836 as a rep- 
resentative of “Egypt.” ‘There, in Vandalia, he was thrown 
into association with the most brilliant body of politicians 
Illinois has ever produced: those who became the best 
known were Lincoln and Douglas; but one must not forget 
Lyman Trumbull, later a United States Senator from Illinois. 
In the initiation and enactment of the Illinois Internal Im- 
1. Roy Franklin Nichols, The Disruption of American Democracy (New 


York, 1948), 271; James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States (New 


York, 1892-1919), II: 374. 
2. Allan Nevins, The Emergence of Lincoln (New York, 1950), II: 


113-14. 
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provement scheme in 1837, for example, McClernand was 
an important factor. He went on to serve several terms 
in the General Assembly, with an interim as a member of 
the Illinois-Michigan Canal Board. Finally, he was re- 
warded by his party with the nomination to Congress in 
1842. His natural talent for leadership, born of the rough 
and tumble politics of the Illinois frontier, served to project 
him to the forefront of national events. James Polk’s sur- 
prising success in the election of 1844 brought McClernand 
into the circle of presidential advisers. In time, he was to 
become one of the most trusted of these; and it was he who 
advocated the administration’s provocative Mexican policy. 
By 1849 he was one of the Democratic Party’s strongest 
leaders in the House. He fought the Wilmot Proviso and 
became the party’s whip in the lower house on the Com- 
promise issue of 1850. His own pet project was the Railroad 
Land Grant Bill, which he helped push through in 1850. 
With this success he retired from the House, returning to 
Springfield to take up the practice of law. It is not inci- 
dental in the story of McClernand’s life to remember not 
only that he had a law office close to that of Lincoln and 
Herndon but also that he actually was Lincoln’s neighbor. 
Though Lincoln was a Republican and McClernand a 
Democrat, the two were good friends and had a thorough 
and well-founded respect for each other.* 

The parallel between the lives of McClernand and Lin- 
coln goes further than circumstances of birth, profession and 
early political career. Though both men “retired” from 


politics to the more lucrative practice of law, both were 
propelled back into the arena of politics by the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. Both opposed it; but McClernand’s opposi- 


3. Don C. Seitz, Lincoln the Politician (New York, 1931), 63. 
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John A. McClernand, as he 
appeared at about the time 
of the speakership battle 


tion more obviously required political courage. Lincoln was 
a Whig, soon to be a Republican, and could oppose the act 
on the simple grounds of party difference; but McClernand 
was a Democrat and a colleague of Douglas, who had spon- 
sored the bill. When he broke temporarily with the latter 
in 1854, there were reverberations through all the echelons 
of the Illinois Democratic Party. In time, McClernand and 
Douglas came together again — and in 1859 McClernand 
was re-elected to the House from the Springfield district. 
His opponent in this election was John Palmer, another 
Democrat who had broken with Douglas in 1854 and who 
eventually became a Republican. 

There has been a great deal of critical comment about 
McClernand’s personality, probably because of his peculiar 
inability to resolve a political situation in such a manner 
as to emerge better than second best from it. He was second 
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to Douglas for many years in the Democratic Party, prob- 
ably because he was too much like Douglas in personality; 
and the party could take only one Douglas. He became so 
inextricably entangled with political and military intrigue 
during the Civil War that in the biographies of Lincoln, 
Grant, Chase, Halleck or Stanton the name of McClernand 
is sure to appear. Most authors tend to write him down, 
simply because his consuming ambition and vanity are easier 
to describe than his better qualities. He was intensely patri- 
otic, so much so that he — along with John A. Logan — 
saved southern Illinois for the Union during the war. He 
had a marvelous turn of political phraseology: one writer 
has described it as a great “fluency of speech.” He was 
also loyal and intelligent; even Douglas trusted him with 
virtually the entire management of his campaign for the 
presidency, beginning with the speakership fight in 1859.* 
From the opening session of the House that December, 
the signs of the yawning chasm in the Democratic Party 
were evident. President Buchanan’s annual message urg- 
ing unity and tranquillity brought almost everything else 
but those pleasant goals. In fact, the Douglas wing of the 
party was thoroughly offended by the message. McClern- 
and, who had never learned to like the conciliator (which 
Buchanan thought himself to be), felt that the President’s 


statement was one of “national calamity.’ Charles Lan- 


phier, who necessarily emerges in this story because he was 
the editor of the Democratic Illinois (Springfield) State 
Register and the public voice of Douglas and McClernand, 
echoed the sentiment of the latter by declaring the speech 


4. Usher Linder, Reminiscences of the Early Bench and Bar in Illinois 


(Chicago, 1879), 71-72. 
5. McClernand to Lanphier, Jan. 3, 1860, Lanphier Papers, Illinois State 
Historical Library, Springfield. 
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to be one of “rank treason.” Lanphier was willing to go 
even further; if the nation should go to war, he said, it 
This was the atmosphere 


6 


should go on “war principles.” 
in which the speakership struggle was born — distrust, fear, 
threat of war, presidential inaction and the simple necessity 
Douglas men faced of bringing the South and West together 
within the Democratic Party for the sake of their own can- 
didate. 

The post of Speaker of the House was extremely impor- 
tant, for at that time the Speaker exercised control over 
committee appointments. For Douglas, the selection of the 
Speaker was crucial — he hoped to make the post a point 
of unity between less radical elements of the South and his 
own followers. Under the leadership of McClernand, Doug- 
las forces in the House coalesced around the candidacy of 
Thomas S. Bocock, a venerable party man from Virginia. 
Bocock was not the best available candidate, but he was a 
southerner and from one of the more moderate states. Doug- 
las men could lose little and gain much from supporting him. 
McClernand, by virtue of a decision made in a party caucus, 
was given the difficult task of pushing the Bocock drive on 
the House floor. Thus, the Illinoisan was presented a two- 
fold problem: First, he had to win the speakership for 
Bocock by uniting both southern “radicals” and American 
Party elements with the moderate Democrats in order to 


overcome Republican numerical superiority. Second, he 
had to accomplish this in the manner that would best help 
Douglas get the presidential nomination in 1860, without 


splitting the party.’ 
The Republicans, in turn, had some difficulty in choosing 
6. Lanphier to McClernand, Dec. 27, 1859, McClernand Collection, 
Illinois State Historical Library. 
7. Nichols, The Disruption of American Democracy, 273. 
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a candidate to pit against Bocock. After considerable dis- 
cussion in party caucus, it was agreed that the man pulling 
the most support on the opening vote on the House floor 
would have the support of the entire party on succeeding 
ballots. As it happened, John Sherman of Ohio drew the 
largest Republican vote, but when the party began to rally 
to the Sherman banner, a development of import occurred 
on the floor. A resolution aimed at Sherman was intro- 
duced by John B. Clark of Missouri. It declared that any 
congressman who had endorsed Hinton Helper’s book The 
Impending Crisis of the South should not be elected Speaker. 
The book, published in 1857, was a condemnation of slavery, 
and many Republicans had signed a circular endorsing it, 
for the author’s proceeds were to be used to buy additional 
copies to be circulated in the South. Sherman had never 
read the book, but he had signed the circular, and now his 
chance for the speakership was imperiled by the newly intro- 
duced resolution.” 

The Helper resolution acted as a spark to tinder in the 
House. Tempers flared on both sides of the aisle. It was 
common for representatives to be armed, and pandemonium 
nearly resulted in the galleries one day when a revolver fell 
from the pocket of a Democratic congressman from New 
York. One acute gallery observer noted that almost every 
man in the House carried a bowie knife or a revolver, and 
sometimes both. The peaceful unity that the Douglas par- 
tisans hoped for had not yet arrived.’ Back in Springfield, 
William Herndon, Abraham Lincoln’s law partner and a 
professed friend of McClernand’s, jocularly wrote the latter 
that he had read in the paper that Congress had “got the 


8. Nevins, The Emergence of Lincoln, II: 117. 
9. Congressional Globe, 36th Cong., 1st Sess., 1-60. 
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nigger up in the House” already. “Can you kick him out 
when you want him gone?” he wanted to know.” 

From the opening gambit of the struggle to put Bocock 
in the Speaker’s chair, McClernand realized the possible 
insurmountability of the handicaps placed before the Doug- 
las men. But the principle of party loyalty, as well as the 
chance to neutralize anti-Douglas elements in the party, 
made him persevere. Although Bocock might never reach 
the necessary winning vote, the greater goal to McClernand 
was the importance of gaining presidential support for Doug- 
las. Lanphier, back in Springfield, also realized the im- 
probability of getting Bocock in the chair and wrote Mc- 
Clernand that he must warn Douglas to be extremely 
careful in the next few weeks. The editor felt that Douglas 
could commit himself too readily to another candidate, an 
action which would cause the presidential hopeful to go 
down to defeat almost immediately." 

Still, the master plan of the Douglas men seemed to be 
working. ‘Though Bocock could not pick up much extra 
support, a kind of Yuletide peace and good will descended 
upon the Democrats in the last week of December. Mc- 
Clernand wrote to Lanphier that “ultraism” was definitely 
declining in the House and the future looked “more encour- 
aging to moderate and conservative men.”””* 

In the hauling and tacking of the Douglasites toward the 
center of the party, McClernand’s reputation grew. South- 
erners, particularly those from Texas and Mississippi, were 
beginning to see the necessity for pulling the diverse elements 
of the party together. In this development, McClernand 


appeared to many as a proper and judicious conciliator. 


10. Herndon to McClernand, Dec. 8, 1859, McClernand Coll. 
11. Lanphier to McClernand, Dec. 27, 1859, ibid. 
12. McClernand to Lanphier, Jan. 3, 1860, Lanphier Papers. 
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‘He does not speak often, but upon all leading questions, and 
is always successful,” one Washington correspondent wrote." 
In Springfield, approbation for his deeds in Congress came 
from both the press and his constituents.” 

When the House convened again in the new year, the push 
to elect Bocock continued. The steam had gone out of the 
drive, however, and it appeared obvious that the Democrats 
would have to find another man. Soon, and almost inevi- 
tably, McClernand’s name was put forward as a possible 
candidate. His immediate response was to issue a disclaimer. 
Bocock still remained to him a man “worthy of the support 
of any Democrat.” While other party men were sliding 
away from Bocock, McClernand still heralded the Virginian 
as a “true and tried” man, and not one of a “fanatical class 
of political recusants who are pledged to oppose Judge Doug- 
las, for president, should he be nominated at Charleston.”’” 
When Lanphier wrote to offer his support of the McClern- 
and nomination in the House, the latter answered that he 
wanted to “set an example of self denial.’ Despite these 


protestations, however, support began to come to McClern- 
and at a quicker pace. The more he supported compromise 
as a panacea for the national problem, the greater he loomed 


as a compromise candidate for Speaker. 

By the middle of January the McClernand boom could 
not be ignored, even by McClernand himself. The Doug- 
lasites had hoped to avoid this development, for they wanted 
the Springfield Democrat free to operate as a mod rating 
influence both in the House and at the National Democratic 
Convention. Compromise, conciliation and barter were to 
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be the foundations of the entire Douglas presidential move- 
ment. Only after considerable pressure did the Illinois dele- 
gation agree to push the McClernand campaign all the way. 
Since McClernand had always had good contacts in Texas 
as a result of his part in the Polk administration, it was de- 
cided to ask Representative John Reagan of that state to 
lead the floor fight.” 

For McClernand, the task of operating as a moderate can- 
didate was not easy. His natural inclination was toward 
quick judgment and decisive action, and it was difficult for 
him to subordinate those qualities to compromise. He was, 
in essence, the perfect product of the bitter and vindictive 
political battles of the frontier. In late January, for example, 
he engaged in a savage verbal exchange with Representa- 
tive John Hickman of Pennsylvania, who had accused the 
Democratic Party of being clearly in the hands of the slave- 
holder faction of the South. McClernand rose to the chal- 
lenge and, amidst cheers and hisses from the floor and gal- 
leries, sarcastically described Hickman as a political weather 
vane and traitor. To McClernand, Hickman was a perfect 
example of that type of politician guilty of leading the na- 
tion toward disaster. His summation, however, was once 
again a masterful attempt at conciliation within the Demo- 
cratic Party. ‘Whether from the North or the South,” he 
said, “we are equal members of the same common party; 
standing upon the same platform of principles and devoting 


our energies and efforts to the same common purpose.” 
As Herndon had noted, the Negro was the unavoidable 
problem of the day. No matter how McClernand gyrated 


between the southern and northern factions within the party, 
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the chattel slave was ever present as a symbol of difference. 
For the northern Democrats any stand on the issue would 
be tenuous and dangerous and possibly indefensible from a 
moral standpoint. ‘The best they had been able to do through 
the decade of the 1850’s was to support the Douglas “popu- 
lar sovereignty” principle, and this had been badly battered 
by Dred Scott vs. Sanford, and the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
Now, however, in 1860, it was the last redoubt for the Doug- 
las men; and McClernand, in the midst of the speakership 
battle, took the occasion to defend it. There is the possi- 
bility that he felt it to be the only ground of compromise 
between the North and the South. Any discussion of slav- 
ery would do no good, he argued, and would end only in 
“infinite mischief.” It would be best for all concerned to 
allow for the normal and evolutionary development of the 
nation. Slavery, he averred, would be restrained or extend- 
ed by the natural effects of geography and climate and by 
the law of “self interest” operating in each community. Any 
interference by Congress in these natural circumstances 
could only confuse and pervert national development, he 
concluded.” 

These sentiments, plus a belligerent defense of ‘“compro- 
mise,” brought considerable support to the campaign to 
put McClernand in the Speaker’s chair. Even the extremist 
South Carolina delegation gave some backing to the Douglas 
man. Representative J. B. Ashmore of that state arose to 
speak lengthily about the fine character of McClernand and 
why he would be a good choice as Speaker. Although Ash- 
more differed with McClernand on the issue of popular 
sovereignty, he thought the time had come to settle the ur- 


gent problem facing the House: the election of a Speaker. 
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McClernand was an honorable Democrat, Ashmore con- 
cluded, and would make his decisions in the best interest 
of the whole country.” Jefferson Davis, the senator from 
Mississippi, also appeared on the floor of the House in order 
to whip up support for McClernand, while Howell Cobb 
of Alabama, long a friend of the Illinoisan, worked dili- 
gently for a McClernand victory.” 

In addition to the quite natural opposition of the Repub- 
lican Party to McClernand, three other factions tended to 
coalesce against him. First of all, certain southern members 
of the American Party opposed him simply because he was 
a Democrat, and, in order to win, McClernand had to have 
the support of this group. Second, McClernand had op- 
posed the Lecompton Constitution, and certain adminis- 
tration Democrats were against him because of that action. 
Third, some radical southern extremists were not ready to 
compromise on anything, particularly on a Democrat with 
popular sovereignty views. Unfortunately for McClernand, 
these three factions united with the Republican opposition 
at exactly the right moment to block his election. This, 
basically, is the story of McClernand’s life. No other repre- 
sentative had worked more diligently for the cause of moder- 
ation; but moderation was going out of style in 1860. In 
late January he had been only one of many candidates for 
the speakership, but slowly his vote total climbed to within 
striking distance of the needed majority. Finally, when it 
appeared that McClernand could, with a little extra effort, 
win the election, the administration took a hand. A Bu- 
chanan man, Senator James S. Green of Missouri, appeared 
in the House, gathered up the support of nine Democratic 


20. Ill. State Register, Feb. 15, 1860. 
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“ultras” and a few “South Americans” and blocked Mc- 
Clernand’s grand attempt to win the chair.” 

A kind of bewildered disappointment followed this defeat. 
Many westerners felt that some Democrats had voted against 
McClernand simply because he was a Douglas man. As the 
Illinois State Register recorded, even though Ashmore of 
South Carolina, Davis of Mississippi and Cobb of Alabama 
had given strong support to McClernand, others from those 
states voted against him.” Nor did the old line Whigs 
escape the bitterness of the western Democrats. “So the 
d---d South Americans would not come up on you after all 
hands had supported their man,” Lanphier complained to 
McClernand.* It was to be expected that western Demo- 
crats could strike no kind of union with either the Americans 
or “ultras” of the South, he concluded. Orlando Ficklin, 
a powerful Illinois Democrat, felt likewise. The time had 
come to assert the “manhood” of the party, he said.” 

Even in defeat, there was no question that McClernand 
had gained considerable prestige among the leaders of both 
parties. The initial aim had been to unite the Democratic 
Party around Douglas, yet much favor redounded to Mc- 
Clernand from the effort. Gustave Koerner, an important 
Republican from Belleville, Illinois, wrote Lyman Trumbull 
that the Democrats as a party were now bankrupt of “prin- 
ciple or talent, saving McClernand.”** Even Thaddeus 
Stevens, ultra among Republican ultras, felt that McClern- 
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Charles H. Lanphier, editor of 
the Illinois State Register, 
Springfield 


and was a man to be respected. As he expressed it later, 
“What he desires, he is not afraid to vote for.” 

After McClernand’s failure to gain the votes needed to 
win the speakership, the majority of Democrats moved 
quickly to the support of William H. Smith, a North Caro- 
lina representative of the American Party. Most Douglasites 
supported Smith simply because he seemed to represent the 
best solution to the dilemma of the empty speakership chair. 
Though McClernand and John A. Logan of Illinois led the 
fight for Smith on the floor, much opposition to the new 
candidate came from western representatives. ‘There were 
even laggards within the Illinois delegation who were un- 
willing to accept Smith, particularly one Isaac Morris from 
Quincy. Even so, it seemed impossible for any candidate 


to miss victory as narrowly as did Smith.“ When he lost 
Quoted in Alphonse Miller, Thaddeus Stevens (New York, 1939), 
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by only one vote, McClernand was stunned by the “recrean- 
cy” of his colleagues. “I was willing to vote for Mr. Smith,” 
he wrote Lanphier, “understanding that he was . . . an 
old-line-Whig of the National school of Clay and Webster. 
. . . Whigs of that school had helped us in 1858,” he con- 
cluded, “and I was not unwilling to reciprocate.” 

After Smith’s failure to carry the House, both parties lay 
almost exhausted; the Democrats were divided as well. ‘The 
Republicans were the first to pull themselves off the floor, 
throwing their support to another old-line Whig from New 
Jersey, William Pennington. On February 1, on the forty- 
fourth ballot, Pennington became the Speaker of the House 
for the Thirty-sixth Congress.” 

Although the Republicans had successfully elected their 
candidate for the speakership, McClernand and his fellow 
Democrats were content in the assumption that they had 
saved the Democratic Party for Douglas. It had been diffi- 
cult for a man of McClernand’s natural irascibility to con- 
tain himself for the sake of compromise, and sometimes it 
became too much for him. “You have no conception of the 
d---d villany and wicked and dastardly persecutions to which 
we are subjected by ultraists,’ he wrote Lanphier.” These 
were private exasperations, however, and he was soothed 


by the contemplation of growing Douglas strength. “The 


tone of Southern sentiment is greatly changed,” he wrote 
Lanphier. “I consider his nomination certain,” he added 
concerning Douglas.** Lanphier caught McClernand’s en- 
thusiasm. “Are we getting ahead!” he proclaimed.” 
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The realities of Douglas’ position in the Democratic Party 
were to appear slowly to both McClernand and Lanphier. 
The “moderation” for which McClernand had fought was 
soon to be replaced by the growing bitterness of both ex- 
tremes. Although the Illinoisan was often slow to perceive 
inevitabilities in any given situation, as early as January, 
1860, he seems to have sensed the hazards facing the Doug- 
las forces. There were two sides, he knew — the “disunion- 
ist South and the republican north” — and there was no 
direction in which the moderates could go.** By March he 
knew without doubt the extent of the fight in which the 
Douglas forces would be engaged at Charleston — it would 
Even so, the grand disillusion- 


9935 


be a “hand to hand one. 
ment did not come until the convention actually met. The 
most revealing description of this turn of events was written 
by Murat Halstead, a reporter at the Democratic National 
Convention. The weather was hot, and the southern dele- 
gates vindictive, Halstead noted. More significant as a fore- 
boding of the defeat of Douglas, however, was the glimpse 
that Halstead had of McClernand and John A. Logan “seat- 
ed mournfully” outside the convention hall. “They were 


pensive and silent,” he wrote. “There was Logan with his 


dark, narrow face, and black hair and eyes, gazing upon one 
of the pillars, his hat tilted far back. . . . There was Col. 
McClernand, with peaked face, running to a hooked nose, 
sadly playing with his watch-guard.” The great attempt 
to win the South for Douglas had failed.* 
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With the death of Alfred Whital Stern on Tuesday, May 3, 
1960, the Illinois State Historical Library lost one of the best friends 
it ever had. Not only had Mr. Stern served the Library for ten 
years as a trustee but for seventeen years he had been a continuous 
and substantial donor of funds for the enlargement of its collections. 
Although he was known as the country’s foremost private col- 
lector of books and manuscripts on Abraham Lincoln and had 
given a million-dollar collection of Lincolniana to the Library of 
Congress, Mr. Stern had a strong second interest in the Civil War 
and the Illinois State Historical Library. Other institutions, both 
in this country and overseas, also benefited from his thoughtful 
generosity. 
In summarizing the world’s indebtedness to him the Chicago 
Daily News said in an editorial on May 5: 


Alfred Whital Stern, who died Tuesday, was all too little known in 
the city he made his home. A shy and modest man, he made a com- 
fortable fortune in business and spent a great part of it collecting books 
and manuscripts on Abraham Lincoln for posterity. 

Both Northwestern University and the Illinois State Historical 
Library at Springfield were enriched by the collections which he gave 
to them. Many other institutions around the world have reason to 
be grateful for his zeal as a collector and his munificence as a donor. 

But his greatest monument will remain the million-dollar collection 
of Lincolniana he presented to the Library of Congress over a period 
of years beginning in 1950. The extent of these treasures is only now 
being fully disclosed as Lincoln scholars and bibliophiles explore the 
catalog of that collection, published last month. 


Alfred W. Stern was born on June 10, 1881, in New York City, 
and for the first forty-five years of his life he followed the usual 
pursuits of school, business, marriage and rearing a family. In 
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1926 he retired from his position as an official of B. Kuppenheimer 
& Co., Inc., men’s clothing manufacturer, to take up the work 
of collecting Lincolniana and other historical material and placing 
it where it would do the most good for the public. 

He had become interested in Lincoln’s writings three years 
earlier while on a vacation with his wife and three children at 
Atlantic City. They had planned to take along textbooks for the 
children’s reading lessons but at the last moment these were for- 
gotten. Mr. Stern went to a bookstore in search of a substitute 
and came away with a copy of the Gilbert A. Tracy compilation, 
Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln (1917), which he said 
“furnished worth while subject matter, coupled with not too diffi- 
cult reading due to short simple words and sentences [that were] 
not too involved.” 

This, he explained later, “was the start of my interest in Lincoln. 
The study has been a fascinating field for me. From it I have 
learned much and benefited immensely. It has been the source 
of profit in many ways. His philosophy — his way of life — if 
followed closely cannot help but bring social and material success.” 

Although he probably began his famous collections at about this 
time, it was not until 1943 that Mr. Stern presented his Civil War 
Collection to the Illinois State Historical Library. Then the col- 
lection consisted of approximately 2,000 books, pamphlets, broad- 


sides, newspapers and other printed material. Along with the 
collection Mr. Stern agreed to provide an annual fund with which 
to purchase additional books as they were published and older 


material that had not been available previously. By the time the 
collection was formally opened to the public, on May 23, 1948, 
it had been increased to 2,500 items, and at his death it had grown 
to more than 5,000. 

In recognition of the importance of this collection to the Li- 
brary and to the state the Sixty-ninth General Assembly made an 
appropriation to provide for the construction of a special room to 
house it. This room was installed in 1957 at the north end of the 
foyer of the Historical Library. The collection is now housed in 
thirty-two glass enclosed cases around the walls of this room and 
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in the outside foyer wall. The room itself is about thirty by twelve 
feet in size and contains approximately 550 feet of shelf space — 
even now this is not enough to accommodate the entire collection. 
When the room was finished Mr. Stern agreed to supply funds for 
furnishing it. These furnishings consist of drapes for the one large 
window, wall-to-wall carpeting, two exhibit cases, a conference 
table and eight conference chairs. 

Mr. Stern was appointed a trustee of the Illinois State Historical 
Library in January, 1946, by Governor Dwight H. Green. During 
most of the years of his trusteeship the other two members of the 
board were the late Benjamin P. Thomas and Dr. Clarence P. 
McClelland. For this period the Historical Library had the benefit 
of Mr. Stern’s experience as a businessman and as a collector. He 
was always seriously concerned with its affairs and gave it more of 
his time than could reasonably have been asked. 

The great public interest in the Civil War that the approach- 
ing centennial has now generated was lacking at the time Mr. Stern 
began his trusteeship. He regretted this lack and as a beginning 
at remedying it sponsored a contest which offered a first prize of 
$100 and a second prize of $50 for the best articles on some aspect 
of Illinois’ part in the war. The winner was Hubert G. Schmidt, 
then assistant professor of history at the Newark Colleges of Rutgers 
University. His article, “Jediah F. Alexander, Civil War Editor,” 
was published in the June, 1947, issue of this Journai. Second 
place went to John Hope Franklin, then professor of history at 
Howard University, for “James T. Ayers, Civil War Recruiter,” 
which appeared in the September, 1947, issue. Although the win- 


ning articles in this contest were satisfactory, the number of entries 


was disappointing, even for a pioneering effort. 

In February, 1956, when he had completed ten years of service 
as a trustee of the Historical Library, Mr. Stern resigned from the 
board. He continued his interest, however, in the Stern Room, and 
supervised its furnishing and the purchase of more books and papers. 
so that now the Alfred Whital Stern Civil War Collection is a 
permanent and useful memorial. 
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Commission Issues Lincoln Guide for Teachers 


A guide for teachers of subjects related to the life and times 
of Abraham Lincoln was recently published by the Illinois Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission. The twenty-four-page booklet, with 
an attractive blue and white cover, is six by nine inches in size, and 
the material is presented in such a way that it can be used by 
teachers from the lower grades through the high school level. The 
guide will be sent free of charge to teachers requesting it. 

The booklet was compiled and written by Mrs. Phyllis Connolly, 
former editor of Illinois History, the teen-agers’ magazine sponsored 
by the Illinois State Historical Society. It contains listings of study 
topics and classroom activities, a descriptive Lincoln bibliography, 
and sections on poetry, plays, sound films, film strips, slides and 
recordings. ‘The bibliography lists only books currently in print 
and is divided by age groups; information about the plays includes 
the number of actors required for each and instructions for obtain- 
ing permission to produce them. The listing of twenty sound films 
has a brief synopsis of each, together with a description, showing 
its running time, where and for how much it may be rented and 
whether it is in color or not. Similar pertinent information is also 
supplied for filmstrips, slides and recordings. 

Directions, along with a map, are given for field trips to fifteen 
Lincoln shrines in Illinois. A map and guide to eleven Lincoln 
sites in Springfield are also provided. 

The fifty-one-member Illinois Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion was appointed by Governor William G. Stratton on June 25, 
1958, to guide the state’s observances in 1959 of the one hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth. Newton C. Farr of Chicago, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary, was named chairman of the commission. The group’s out- 
standing function was the sponsorship of the Lincoln Sesquicenten- 
nial Banquet, which was held in Springfield on February 12, 1959, 
with Willy Brandt, governing mayor of West Berlin, Germany, as 
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the principal speaker and representatives of twenty foreign countries 
as guests (see Summer, 1959, issue of this Journal, page 291). 

Publication of the Lincoln teacher’s guide will probably be the 
commission’s last official action. The commission received no state 
appropriation, and funds for publishing the booklet were from 
private contributions and the banquet receipt surplus. 

Teachers, school administrators and others in charge of youth 
groups may obtain copies of the Lincoln “Guide for Teachers” 
without charge by writing to the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, Historical Library, Centennial Building, Springfield. 


Lombard-Lincoln Banner at Knox College 


On October 7, 1858, students of Lombard University, Gales- 
burg, presented Abraham Lincoln an elaborate silk-fringed satin 
banner they had carried at the head of the procession which ac- 
companied him from the home of Mayor Henry Sanderson to the 
campus of Knox College, where the fifth of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates was held. Lincoln took the banner back to Springfield 
with him and kept it until May, 1860, when he presented it to 
Mark W. Delahay of Leavenworth, Kansas. Delahay’s widow in 
turn gave it to the Kansas State Historical Society, and for years it 
was on display in that organization’s museum in Topeka. But 
today the colorful banner is on exhibit in the Knox College library, 
back in Galesburg on a long-term loan. 

The oval-shaped banner is three by four feet in size and was 
handmade by the Lombard students. The satin is supported by 
a wooden frame and is white on one side and blue on the other. 
Painted in red letters on the white side are the words, “To ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN/ THE/ CHAMPION OF LIBERTY/ BY THE/ STUDENTS OF 
LoMBARD./ OcrToBER 7, 1858.” Embroidered on the blue side, 
in the center of a field of thirty-two gold stars (representing the 
states then in the Union) is a bald eagle holding a ribbon bearing 
the motto “E Pluribus Unum.” There is also a thirty-third star 
which is overlaid with gray to represent Kansas and the difficulty 
she faced in joining the Union. 
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The two Lombard students chosen to carry the banner at the 
head of the procession that day were Mary Pike of Galesburg and 
Eliza Jane Carr of Rock Island. Miss Pike made the formal 
presentation to Lincoln. (Miss Carr was the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Carr, Rock Island County pioneers, and later 
became Mrs. Eliza Jane Carr Lukens. One of her daughters, Lura 
Lukens, still makes her home in Rock Island. ) 

Lincoln received another banner that day, and one was also 
presented to Douglas. Lincoln’s was described in a current news- 
paper report as “the most beautiful banner of the day” — it was 
a large embroidered American shield on one side of which was the 
inscription, “Presented to the Hon. A. Lincoln by the Republican 
Ladies of Galesburg; Oct. 7, 1858.” On the other side was the 
Declaration of Independence inscribed upon a scroll. Douglas’ 
banner was a large silk circle on which was embroidered a wreath 
around the words, “Presented to Stephen A. Douglas by the stu- 
dents of Lombard University.” Neither of these banners is known 
to exist today. And Lombard University (later Lombard College) 
closed its doors in 1930 — its records and alumni association were 
transferred to Knox. 

Mark W. Delahay was a Kansas pioneer who had known Lincoln 
earlier in Illinois. He attended the Chicago convention and, after 
Lincoln was nominated, caught the first train for Springfield to 


give the nominee an eyewitness report of the events. Lincoln, at 
this time, gave Delahay the Lombard banner to take to Kansas 
for use in the fall campaign. That it was an effective symbol is 
shown by the report in the Leavenworth Daily Times of June 1, 
1860, which exclaims: “As young and old gaze upon [the banner] 
they will feel the enthusiasm which lit up the youth of the Lombard 
School, Illinois, and gird on their armor for the great battle of 


November.” 

The return of the banner to Knox College was initiated by O. C. 
Holcomb of Sterling, Kansas, a former resident of Galesburg. The 
formal presentation was made at a birthday dinner on February 15 
celebrating the one hundred twenty-third anniversary of the college. 
Mrs. Althea McConnel Gittings of Cameron, a grandniece of Mary 
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Pike, unveiled the banner, which was accepted by State Senator 
Richard R. Larson on behalf of the school. In his acceptance 
speech, Senator Larson pointed out that the banner is the only 
known trophy of the debate in existence. The presentation was 
part of the celebration planned for the college by the city of 


Galesburg. 


Son of Julia Taft, Lincolns’ Neighbor, Dies 

Howard H. Bayne, 88, an Ottawa attorney for sixty-four 
years and dean of the La Salle County bar, died on April 11. He 
was a son of Julia Taft Bayne, whose book Tad Lincoln’s Father 
(Boston, 1931) contains her reminiscences as a neighbor of the 
Lincolns’ in wartime Washington. Julia Taft was sixteen years 
old on the day Lincoln was inaugurated in 1861 — her father, 
Horatio N. Taft, was chief examiner in the patent office. Julia’s 
two brothers, Halsey Cook (“Holly”) and Horatio N. Taft, Jr. 
(“Bud”), were eight and twelve years old, respectively, and were 
the playmates of Tad and Willie Lincoln. Her principal role was 
that of disapproving spectator at the boys’ games, but she also 
became a friend of Mrs. Lincoln and was called “little Julie” by 
the President. This association was ended early in 1862, for soon 
after Willie Lincoln’s death on February 20, the Taft children were 


sent north to school. 


Correction: It Was Not the “Only Evidence” 


In his article “The ‘Grocery Keeper’ [Lincoln] and His 
Customer [Douglas]” in the Winter, 1959, issue of this Journal 
(page 550) Dr. Charles H. Coleman quotes Lincoln’s remark, made 
in the Ottawa debate, about his having worked “the latter part of 
one winter in a small still house, up at the head of a hollow.” The 
author then comments, “This statement is the only evidence that 
we have that he was ever so employed.” 

Dr. Coleman writes now that William H. Townsend of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, has reminded him of a bit of additional evidence. 
It is a statement made by Henry Brooner and quoted on page 80 of 
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J. T. Hobson, Footprints of Abraham Lincoln (Dayton, Ohio, 
1909), to the effect that during the winter of 1829-1830 John 
Dutton employed Lincoln’s stepbrother, John Johnston, to operate 
a distillery in Dubois County, Indiana. Brooner also said that 
Lincoln left “an article of agreement” between Dutton and John- 
ston with him — this was later lost in a fire that destroyed the 
Brooner home. 

Dr. Coleman says that “while not definitely stating that Lincoln 
worked with Johnston, it is a fair inference, taking into account 
his later remark, that Lincoln did work, if only briefly, on Johnston’s 
distillery venture.” 


New Bathsheba Lincoln Grave Marker Dedicated 


Governor William G. Stratton, on behalf of the people of 
Illinois, dedicated a new marker at the grave of Bathsheba Lincoln, 
in the Mill Creek Cemetery, located on the Fort Knox Military 
Reservation in Kentucky, in ceremonies on the afternoon of May 18. 
The memorial was received by Governor Bert T. Combs of Ken- 
tucky. 

Bathsheba Lincoln (see Charles H. Coleman, “Lincoln’s Lincoln 
Grandmother,” Journal, Spring, 1959, pp. 59-90) was the grand- 
mother of the Sixteenth President and the wife of the Abraham 
Lincoln for whom he was named. She died in 1836 and was 
buried in the cemetery of the Mill Creek Baptist Church. This 
old locust-shaded cemetery, which is about twelve miles north of 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky, eventually became a part of the 113,000- 
acre Fort Knox Reservation. The grave was originally marked 
with a rough field stone boulder on which the initials “B L” had 


been crudely carved. Weather and souvenir hunters had left very 
little of the old stone by last fall when negotiations were begun 


for the new one. 

This new marker, made by the Bourgoin Monument Company, 
Elmwood, Illinois, is of Barre, Vermont, granite and is 8 inches 
thick by 26 inches wide and 36 inches high. It rests on a base of 
Quincy, Massachusetts, granite from the Lincoln Tomb in Oak 
Ridge Cemetery, Springfield — a part of the shaft of the Tomb 
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At the dedication of the new Bathsheba Lincoln grave marker 
on May 18 were, left to right, Major General W. Paul Johnson, 
commandant of Fort Knox; Illinois Governor William G. Strat- 
ton; Kentucky Governor Bert T. Combs; and Dr. Louis A. 
Warren, director emeritus of the Lincoln National Life Foun- 
dation, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


that was broken off by lightning several years ago. The face of 
the marker bears this inscription: ‘“Bathsheba or Bersheba Lincoln, 
whose grandson was the Sixteenth President of the United States, 
married Captain Abraham Lincoln in Virginia, accompanied him 
over the mountains to Kentucky, worked by his side to create a 
landed estate until he was killed by the Indians in May, 1786.” 
On the back of the marker there is a bronze plaque on which the 
wording reads: “The inset stone in the base of this tombstone 
is a piece from the shaft of the Abraham Lincoln Tomb in Spring- 
field, Ill. Presented to the Hardin County Historical Society for 
the people of the Commonwealth of Kentucky by the State of 
Illinois, William G. Stratton, Governor, May 18, 1960.” 

The historical organizations sponsoring the new Bathsheba Lin- 
coln marker and the dedication ceremonies were the Illinois Lincoln 


Sesquicentennial Commission, Kentucky Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission, Kentucky Civil War Round Table, the Hardin Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, Historical Society, Illinois Department of Conserva- 
tion and Illinois State Historical Library. 
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Recent Acquisitions 
Of the Historical Library 





The letters and diaries of Captain 
William Culbertson Robinson of 
the Thirty-fourth Illinois Infantry 
are the latest additions to the ex- 
tensive Civil War collections of 
the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary. The papers, covering the 
years 1860 to 1871, were presented 
by a nephew, William A. Robin- 
son of Sterling. The letters de- 
scribe the Army of the Tennessee, 
prison life in the Confederacy, 
the Siege of Atlanta, and Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea. Robin- 
son’s diary details his experiences 
while a captive from October 13, 
1863, to January 30, 1864. After 
being taken prisoner at Chatta- 
nooga, he was sent to Belle Island 
military prison and then to a hos- 
pital in Richmond, where he 
served as a clerk. There, in the 
last dated entry of his diary, he 
recorded the deaths of two Illi- 
noisans, J. Williamson of Dixon 
and Milton Gintinger of Sterling. 


Also on the Civil War theme 
are two other recent Library ac- 
cessions. These are somewhat un- 
usual in that they are not manu- 
scripts, but merely scripts — one 
of a television production and the 
other a Broadway play. Mildred 
Freed Alberg, producer of the 
“Our American Heritage” TV 
series, has given the Historical Li- 
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brary the script of “Shadow of a 
Soldier,” written by John Whedon. 
In presenting the script, Mrs. Al- 
berg wrote, “I was delighted by 
your kind comments on our show 
on U.S. Grant. . . . it’s just this 
sort of reaction that makes my 
job such a pleasant one.” 

The producers of “The Ander- 
sonville Trial” — William Darrid, 
Eleanore Saidenberg and Daniel 
Hollywood — have provided the 
Library a copy of that play. The 
drama is based on the trial of 
Captain Henry Wirz which took 
place in Washington, D.C., in 
1865. Saul Levitt, the author, 
states in the foreword that the 
play “is set in the time and place 
circumstance of the historical 
trial; that the formal roles and 
names of its characters repeat 
those of the historical participants ; 
and that some of the dialogue de- 
rives from the trial record. Apart 
from the foregoing factual aspect 
it expresses the author’s own con- 
ception of the personalities and 
the occasion — and it is to be read 
as a ‘play’ and not as a ‘docu- 
mentary.’ ” 

These two productions afford a 
unique opportunity of viewing and 
assessing the past as it has been 
interpreted by writers for differ- 
ent media. 

BERNARD Wax 





Book Reviews 





A. LINCOLN: 


PRAIRIE LAWYER 


By John J. Duff. (Rinehart & Co., Inc.: New York, 1960. Pp. viii, 


433- $7.50.) 


Few if any books for general read- 
ers — and this one is designed even 
more for general readers than it 
is for members of the legal pro- 
fession as such — have identified 
Lincoln with as many Illinois 
communities as does John J. 
Duff’s excellent, hole-filling ac- 
count of the Civil War President- 
to-be in his formative years as 
prairie lawyer. 

To start with, it places Lincoln 
in the county seat towns of the 
Eighth Judicial Circuit, as trav- 
eled by the itinerant counsel in 
1850 by horseback or rig: from 
Springfield via Pekin and Tre- 
mont, Metamora, Bloomington, 
Mt. Pulaski, Clinton, Monticello 
and Urbana on to Danville and 
then back to Springfield by way 
of Paris, Shelbyville, Sullivan, De- 
catur and Taylorville. 

These are communities in which 
Lincoln appeared most regularly. 
The Matson slave case, in which 
he served as counsel for a slave- 
holder, took Lincoln to Charles- 
ton. The case of Selby vs. Dunlap 
led him west to Jacksonville. A 
suit involving title to a tract of 
land adjoining Cairo brought the 
partnership of Lincoln and Hern- 
don a handsome fee of $1,500 
from the southern tip of the state. 


Lincoln’s memorable defense 
which cleared William (“Duff”) 
Armstrong, son of old friends of 
the New Salem days, was present- 
ed to a Beardstown jury. And 
when, at the age of twenty-eight, 
Lincoln raised his right hand on 
a March day in 1837, before the 
Clerk of the Illinois Supreme 
Court, and swore to “in all things 
faithfully execute the duties of 
Attorney and Counselor at Law,” 
the place was Vandalia, second 
capital of Illinois. 

The prairie lawyer was no 
stranger in the burgeoning city 
on Lake Michigan. It was in 
Chicago that Lincoln opposed 
Orville H. Browning in a federal 
district court case. It was also 
in Chicago that the tall, gaunt 
attorney from Springfield tried the 
Effie Afton case, which lawyer- 
author Duff calls the high point 
of Lincoln’s career as a member 
of the Illinois bar. 

This book is, so the reader is 
told, the first on Lincoln as a law- 
yer in more than twenty years. 
Certainly it is the first book on 
Lincoln in the practice of law to 
use the Herndon-Weik Papers 
(opened in 1942) and the Rob- 
ert Todd Lincoln Collection 
(opened in 1947). The wonder 
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is that we should have had to 
wait for it until the centennial 
year of Lincoln’s election to the 
presidency. 

For here is a detailed account 
of how Lincoln made his living 
through most of his adult life, and 
with it a delineation of the quali- 
ties and characteristics that en- 
abled him to grow in capacity and 
stature when the responsibilities 
of the White House surrounded 
him. From the testings on the 
central Illinois circuit came, in 
large part at least, his wartime 
precision in utterance, his knowl- 
edge and wise use of men, his 
respect for law and order, his re- 
straint in the application of au- 
thority and his firm attachment 
to the Constitution with its com- 
pact of union between the states. 


Painstakingly Mr. Duff weighs 


the many conflicting appraisals 
and estimates of Lincoln as a law- 
The essence of his findings 
is that Lincoln was a topnotch 


yer. 


preparer and pleader of cases and 
that his primary purpose, after 
he took 
Whenever he thought it would 
serve his purpose in defending an 


a case, was to win it. 


accused, and this was fairly fre- 
quently, Lincoln would ask for 
a change of venue. He often 
sought to delay going to trial un- 
til the heat of public opinion had 
cooled down. He was not at all 
above resort to technicalities. So 
diligently did he apply himself 
to study of the Illinois statutes that 
he was many times called into a 
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case by original counsel to be as- 
sociated with the case in further 
litigation or on appeal. He is 
known to have handled before 
the Illinois Supreme Court close 
to 250 cases, about half of which 
he carried up himself. He was 
invited into the others by the law- 
yers of the original trials. 

Lincoln’s outstanding talents in 
the courtroom were in cross- 
examination of witnesses against 
his client and in summing up the 
case before the jury. Both these 
skills are underscored by the au- 
thor in his retelling and appraisal 
of the famous “Almanac Trial,” 
in which young Armstrong was 
charged with murder. 

Mr. Duff says at the outset of 
his presentation of this celebrated 
case that it has been so much no- 
ticed as to obscure more impor- 
tant though less picturesque liti- 
gation with which Lincoln was 
associated. A consequence, as he 
notes, has been that many of Lin- 
coln’s other achievements in the 
practice of law have been crowd- 
ed from their proper places in his 
career at the bar. 

Mr. Duff does not at all dis- 
count the significance of the Arm- 
strong trial. He says the defense 
of Jack and Hannah Armstrong’s 
son called out Lincoln’s agility 
and resourcefulness as a trial ad- 
vocate and it also showed him as 
a skilled craftsman in the art of 
cross-examination. Quoting wit- 
nesses, the author recreates the 
scene when the unruffled country 
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lawyer, hooking his fingers under 
his gallus straps that held up 
shapeless trousers, took over the 
star prosecution witness, Charles 
Allen. For it was Allen who 
claimed to have seen, in the light 
of a bright moon high overhead, 
Armstrong strike the deceased, 
James Metzker, with a slung shot. 
His positive testimony led to the 


conviction of James Norris, in- 
dicted jointly with Armstrong, in 


an earlier trial. 


Lincoln’s style was to press, on 


cross-examination, the most 
searching questions but with 
“seeming casualness.” Here is how 


Mr. Duff reports it: 


[Lincoln adroitly led Allen] to 
commit himself irretrievably to the 
statement, repeated “a dozen or more 
times,” that he could not be mistaken 
about what he had seen, because the 
moon was shining brightly at the 
time. Suddenly, dramatically, Lin- 
coln fell upon the witness, riddling 
his testimony by confronting him 
with an almanac for 1857 which 
showed that at the hour of the al- 
leged fracas the moon was not in 
the position stated by Allen, but, 
rather, was low in the sky, within 
an hour of setting. One can see 
the witness twisting and wriggling 
through the ordeal, like a sailfish 
coming to gaff, while the laboriously 
constructed case for the prosecution 
crumbled. As several jurymen later 
stated .. . , “The almanac floored 
the witness.” 

As an experienced trial lawyer, 
Lincoln knew how to lay the foun- 
dation for Allen’s ultimate annihila- 
tion. His most damning questions 


were asked conversationally, but he 
was ruthless withal. With no hint 
of what he had up his sleeve, he led 
the unsuspecting Allen on with dis- 
arming courtesy, in a manner more 
seductive than antagonistic. It was 
a deft performance, a devastating 


display of the art of cross-examina- 
tion. 


A good lawyer himself, the au- 
thor is careful to recount the other 
elements in Lincoln’s defense 
which also weighed on the side 
of acquittal. One Nelson Watkins 
testified that the slung shot found 
near the scene of the crime was 
in fact his and that he himself 
had thrown it there after the sup- 
posed murder. (Lincoln said this 
testimony was as helpful to the 
defense as the refutation of the 
bright moon story.) Dr. Charles 
Parker testified that the deceased 
could have brought on his death 
by falling from his horse and strik- 
ing his head on the ground as he 
made his way home after the alter- 
cation. (The trial judge said that 
this testimony, in answer to a hy- 
pothetical question put by Lin- 
coln, was the most persuasive ad- 
duced on Armstrong’s behalf.) 

According to an_ eyewitness, 
quoted by the author, Lincoln was 
very careful in passing on pro- 
spective jurors. He had 
rather definite ideas” about ap- 
pearance as an indicator of mental 
attitude. Thus it is related here 
that Lincoln did not want a blue- 
eyed blond man in the jury box 
because he regarded that type as 
too nervous and therefore too like- 
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ly to go along temperamentally 
with the prosecution in a case in- 
volving violence. He did not want 
a man with a high forehead, un- 
less he knew that the man leaned 
on his side, because Lincoln fig- 
ured that a man with a high fore- 
head had made up his mind in 
advance. He preferred young 
men to older ones as a general 
thing and he looked on fat men 
as ideal jurors. So Mr. Duff re- 
ports. 

Chapters are devoted in turn 
to the law partnerships: Stuart 
and Lincoln, Logan and Lincoln 
and finally Lincoln and Herndon. 
In addition to chapters on the 
major cases, there are others on 
Lincoln in Congress and _ before 
the United States Supreme Court, 
in federal court in Illinois, in the 
State Supreme Court and _ still 
others on Lincoln’s pardon peti- 
tions, his law clerks and his rela- 
tively little-known service as a 
“judge” and a “prosecuting attor- 
ney.” The appendices list the 
lawyers who were associated with 
Lincoln on the Eighth Judicial 
Circuit and present a roster of 
the judges of the Illinois Supreme 
Court before whom Lincoln prac- 


ticed, 1840-1860. In addition to 
a note section of nearly thirty 
pages, there is a ten-page bibli- 
ography. ‘Thirty-two pages of il- 
lustrations help tell the story in 
picture. Even this record does 
little more than suggest the long 
search of the indefatigable author 
for details. 


In his acknowledgments, Mr. 
Duff gives credit to many workers 
in the Lincoln field in Illinois. 
Here is the order in which he lists 
them: Harry E. Pratt, Margaret 
A. Flint, James T. Hickey, Clyde 
C. Walton, Howard F. Rissler, 
S. Ambrose Wetherbee, James N. 
Adams, Marion D. Pratt, Benja- 
min P. Thomas, King V. Hostick, 
Ivan H. Light, Charles H. Cole- 
man, Lavern M. Hamand, Alfred 
W. Stern, Marguerite J. Pease 
and C. C. Tisler. It may be un- 
usual to include such a list in a 
report on a book, but in this case 
it is a personal index to the au- 
thor’s work and a proper recog- 
nition of an outstanding group of 
Lincoln students and researchers 
in the prairie lawyer’s own state. 


IRVING DILLIARD 
Collinsville 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN CG. CALHOUN, VOL. I, 1801-1817 


Edited by Robert L. Meriwether. 


(University of South Carolina 


Press for the South Caroliniana Society: Columbia, 1959. Pp. xlii, 


469. $1o.) 
Few persons have contributed as 
much to development of 
American political life as the emi- 
nent South Carolinian, the “cast- 


the 
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iron man,” John C. Calhoun. The 
first half of the nineteenth century 
bore the unmistakable impress of 
Calhoun’s long and _ significant 





public career, and for years after 
his death his spirit continued to 
dominate the thinking of many 
Americans. As a member of Con- 
gress, Cabinet member, vice-presi- 
dent and senator, he made con- 
tributions of vast importance to 
national development; as a politi- 
cal theorist, he painstakingly ex- 
amined the nature of government 
in an attempt to discover solu- 
tions to problems he feared might 
one day prove fatal to the Union 
itself. In any study of American 
politics and political theory, Cal- 
houn demands first attention. 

It was fitting, then, that the 


National Historical Publications 


Commission in 1951 should have 
considered the publication of Cal- 
houn’s papers to be of primary 
importance. The next year, 1952, 
partly as a result of the commis- 


sion’s encouragement, researchers 
began the task of locating, gather- 
ing and editing Calhoun manu- 
scripts, utilizing as a nucleus the 
vast collection of Calhoun papers 
at Clemson College. Seven years 
later, the first volume 
promises to be a set indispensable 
to those who wish to know more 
of their country’s rich political 
heritage was published. 

The publication of the first vol- 
ume of the Calhoun papers has 
not been without tragedy. The 
editor, Professor Robert L. Meri- 
wether, of the University of South 
Carolina, died on August 24, 1958. 
The editing of the first volume 
had been completed, and the gal- 
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ley proofs had been checked. 
While succeeding volumes in the 
series will not have the benefit 
of his scrupulous editorial work, 
they will owe much to his initial 
energy in locating, acquiring and 
classifying Calhoun documents. 

The goal of the series, estimated 
to run eventually to fifteen vol- 
umes, is to present, either in com- 
plete printed reproduction or in 
a calendar, “all the known extant 
words of Calhoun.” The first 
volume encompasses Calhoun’s 
important formative years, the 
years of his preparation for the 
law and of his service in the South 
Carolina legislature and the Unit- 
ed States House of Representa- 
tives. 

The volume opens with a letter 
written by the nineteen-year-old 
Calhoun in 1801 as he prepared 
for college and closes in 1817 with 
his acceptance of President Mon- 
roe’s offer of the appointment as 
Secretary of War. Included are 
one hundred and fifty-nine docu- 
ments. Seventy of these are let- 
ters written by Calhoun, eight are 
letters written to Calhoun, and 
the remaining eighty-one, by far 
the largest part of the volume, are 
legislative speeches, reports and 
other papers pertaining to his pub- 
lic career. Of the latter, only 
two deal with his service in the 
South Carolina legislature. An 
additional seventy-seven items are 
summarized briefly in the calen- 
dar at the end of the volume. 

It is not clear what criteria were 
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employed to distinguish between 
those documents which were 
printed in their entirety and those 
which were merely described in 
the calendar. Many of the latter, 
it seems to this reviewer, might 
well have deserved complete re- 
production. 

The comprehensive character of 
this volume may be demonstrated 
by comparing it with the two earli- 
er compilations of Calhoun docu- 
ments: Richard K. Crallé’s edi- 
tion of Calhoun’s works, published 
soon after the South Carolinian’s 
death, and J. Franklin Jameson’s 
collection of Calhoun’s letters, 
published in 1900 in the annual 
report of the American Historical 
Association. Of the one hundred 
and fifty-nine documents present- 
ed here, only fifty-eight were re- 
produced in the two earlier works. 
Not only is the present edition 


more complete than the earlier 
efforts, but it is also more accurate. 
The editor gave close attention to 
the texts of his documents in his 
attempt to reproduce the words 
of Calhoun as accurately as pos- 


sible. With the congressional 
speeches, especially, he noted the 
variations in wording in the exist- 
ing versions and corrected the 
many editorial liberties taken by 
Crallé, which in some cases had 
altered the meaning of Calhoun’s 
statements. 

Professor Meriwether’s edito- 
rial comments are marked for 
their clarity. Documentation has 
been kept at a minimum, justifi- 
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ably so in most cases. The iden- 
tification of names and situations 
mentioned in the documents, how- 
ever, is often quite scant; many 
persons who are identified only in 
the index could more properly 
have been identified with the 
documents themselves. Each of 
Calhoun’s congressional speeches 
has been placed in its legislative 
context. 

Through these documents we 
see Calhoun as a highly disciplined 
student of the law; a tender lover, 
wooing his future wife by writing 
to her mother; a bellicose “War 
Hawk,” quick to resent British 
insults to the honor and integrity 
of the American flag; and as a 
devoted constitutionalist and out- 
spoken nationalist, anxious to 
strengthen the foundation upon 
which the Union rested, angrily 
decrying all efforts to set one sec- 
tion against another. 

The War of 1812, which 
brought Calhoun to the attention 
of the nation, provides the domi- 
nant theme of the volume. To 
Calhoun, the conflict was truly 
a second war for American inde- 
pendence. “It is the war of the 
Revolution revived,” he declared. 
“We are again struggling for our 
liberty and independence.” When 
the “independence” had _ been 
won, he played a leading role in 
strengthening the bonds of the 
Union; his speeches on behalf of 
internal improvements and the 
tariff, the “new and most power- 
ful cement,” breathe a spirit of 





militant nationalism. In a state- 
ment hardly surpassed for its elo- 
quence, Calhoun described the 
American mission: 


We are charged by Providence 
not only with the happiness of this 
great and rising people, but in a 
considerable degree with that of the 
human race. We have a government 
of a new order, perfectly distinct 
from all which has ever preceded it. 
A government founded on the rights 
of man, resting not on authority, not 
on prejudice, not on_ superstition, 
but reason. If it succeed, as fondly 
hoped by its founders, it will be the 
commencement of a new era in hu- 
man affairs. All civilized govern- 
ments must in the course of time 
conform to its principles. 


Thus did he set the tone for 
the exuberant decades that fol- 
lowed. 

Throughout, Calhoun remained 
a devoted disciple of constitutional 
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law. ‘The Constitution,” he de- 
clared in an oft-quoted phrase, “i 
my letter of instruction.” Here 
vox populi was vox Dei. Cal- 
houn’s devotion, however, was not 
a blind adherence to the letter 
of the document. There was 
much pragmatism in Calhoun’s 
thinking. “The instrument,” he 
maintained, ‘“‘was not intended as 
a thesis for the logician to exer- 
cise his ingenuity on. It ought 
to be construed with plain, good 
sense.” Critics of Calhoun (and 
latter-day political leaders) might 
well ponder his words during these 
early years. “True wisdom,” he 
averred, “consists in properly 
adapting your conduct to circum- 
stances.” Inconsistency “consists 
in a change of conduct when there 
is no change of circumstances 

which justify it.” 
Rosert W. JOHANNSEN 
University of Illinois 


VERMONT GENERAL: THE UNUSUAL WAR EXPERIENCES 
OF EDWARD HASTINGS RIPLEY, 1862-1865 


Edited by Otto Eisenschiml. 
1960. Pp. 340. $6.00.) 


Edward Hastings Ripley of Cen- 
ter Rutland, Vermont, was not 
one of the best-known Union gen- 
erals of the Civil War, but he did 
have his claim to fame. That 
came on April 3, 1865, when he 
led the first infantry brigade into 
Richmond, the fallen capital of 
the Confederacy — something that 
all Union generals had been try- 
Ripley 


ing for four years to do. 


(Devin-Adair Company: 


New York, 


was military commander of the 
city for the next two weeks. His 
immediate tasks were to put out 
the fires the fleeing Confederates 
had started and to restore law and 
order — these things he accom- 
plished within twenty-four hours. 
Then he had to get the churches, 
theaters and newspapers back in 
operation. President Lincoln vis- 
ited Richmond during this time, 
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and Ripley received a warning 
from a former Confederate secret 
service operative that the Presi- 
dent’s life was in danger. When 
told this, Lincoln said that he felt 
he should ignore the warning be- 
cause he did not “believe that any 
human being lives who would do 
me any harm.” 

When the war ended, Brevet 
Brigadier General Ripley 
twenty-five years old and had seen 
His rise 


was 


three years of service. 
in rank may seem spectacular, but 
his service record was anything 
but that. He spent the first year 
of the war as a student at Union 
College and enlisted in the army 
His mili- 


tary career began with his election 


in the summer of 1862. 


as captain of the company he had 
recruited — Company B, Ninth 
Vermont Volunteers. His regi- 
ment was almost immediately sent 
into the Shenandoah Valley cam- 
paign, only to be captured by 
Jackson at Harpers 


Under the 


Stonewall 
Ferry in September. 


parole arrangements in effect be- 


tween the opposing governments, 
the Ninth Vermont was sent to 
Douglas, Chicago, 
was confined for the 


Camp near 
where it 
winter. 
After his release in late March, 
1863, Ripley spent the remainder 
of the war near Richmond or a 
little farther south in North Caro- 
lina. He considered his service 
there frustrating, but he did get 
into some hot fighting in Septem- 
ber and October, 1864, and then, 
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of course, in the final campaign 
against Richmond. 

This book is made up of the 
correspondence of General Ripley 
with the various members of his 
family — his parents, two brothers, 
and three sisters and a half sister 
— plus an official letter now and 
then. The Ripleys were a well- 
established, prosperous New Eng- 
land family — marble quarries and 
banking. The largest percentage 
of the letters are to and from the 
General’s older brother, William, 
who had been seriously wounded 
at Malvern Hill (July, 1862) and 
never recovered sufficiently to re- 
turn to the army — he was award- 
ed the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

The younger brother, Charley, 
was the problem child of the fam- 
ily — a corporal who stayed out 
of the army after his original en- 
listment expired in 1863. Ed- 
ward’s letters to him usually took 
the form of admonitions. 

Second in number are the let- 
ters to and from his mother. Hers 
told him of her work for the Sani- 
tary Commission, of her flower 
garden and about other members 
of the family. His father wrote 
of the war, politics and business, 
but letters from the sisters were 
very infrequent. 

Edward Ripley’s letters are not 
important for their battle stories 
because their author saw rela- 
tively little action — what he did 
see he described vividly; he wrote 
lucidly and entertainingly. The 





correspondence in this volume is 
valuable, however, for the side- 
lights thrown on the war — the 
home front, politics and the army, 
recruiting, business, family affairs 
and even hobbies. Edward was 
fond of horses and as an officer 
was required to have one. But 
he kept several and was constant- 
ly negotiating with his father or 
William about others. Among the 
business ventures was William’s 
purchase of a turpentine distilling 
process, in which he sold Edward 
a partnership. This enterprise 


STONEWALL JACKSON 
By Lenoir Chambers. 
2 vols. Pp. 1133. $20.) 


In Cadet Thomas J. Jackson’s 
motto, “You 
may be whatever you resolve to 
be.” On furlough after two years 
of desperate struggle for survival 
at West Point he was asked by 
his cousin about returning. Jack- 
son replied, “Not for Lewis Coun- 
ty [Virginia] would I fail to go 
back. 
of myself if I live. 
to do I can do.” 
In the next seventeen years this 
Presbyterian deacon and Sunday 
School teacher of Negro children, 
this unexceptional instructor at 
Virginia Military Institute, so dis- 
ciplined himself that when war 
came, Major Jackson, perhaps 
more than any other man, was 
ready. How this devout Christian 


notebook was the 


I am going to make a man 
What I will 


(William Morrow & Co.: 
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failed to pan out — but it looked 
good for a while. 

As editor of the book, Otto 
Eisenschiml has supplied a mini- 
mum of explanatory material, but 
all that was necessary. Some- 
times this required the identifica- 
tion of a little-known name or 
site — which only a student of the 
Civil War could do. The book 
is also embellished by photographs 
of the Ripley family and of officers 
of the Ninth Vermont Volunteers; 
and by maps, a chronology of the 
war and an index. 


H. F. R. 


New York, 1959. 


became the scourge of battle is 
ably told in this account of the 
paradoxical individual whose bril- 
liant exploits are still studied by 
military students. 

As the reader becomes acquaint- 
ed with Stonewall Jackson, he 
cannot help but note the striking 
similarities between Jackson and 
Ulysses S. Grant. Both were pro- 
fessional soldiers doing 
sional job. Both were cited for 
bravery in the Mexican War, and 


a profes- 


at the opening of the Civil War 
each found himself in a prosaic 
and undistinguished occupation. 
Once in command of troops in the 
war, each learned from his ex- 


periences and grew in general- 
ship. When confronted by new 
problems, they used imagination 
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and innovation in solving them, 
and when the going was tough, 
they resolutely slugged it out. 
Their soldiers grumbled and com- 
plained, understandably so, when 
called upon for their last ounce 
of endurance, but they knew in 
their hearts that, in the end, vic- 
tory would be theirs. There 
would be no retreat to lick their 
wounds. 

One cannot help but wonder 
what the result would have been 
had Grant and Jackson been pit- 
ted against each other — or what 
different course the war would 
have taken had the orphan Tom 
Jackson gone to live with his 
mother’s people along the Ohio 
River as did his sister, to whom 
he was always devoted, and had 
he, like her, made the Union his 
paramount loyalty. 

The first thirty-seven years of 
Jackson’s life — his struggles with 
poverty, with personal tragedy; 
his dogged determination to suc- 
ceed at West Point in spite of the 
handicap of an inadequate early 
education; and his single-minded 


and unquestioning devotion to 
duty — are so well portrayed in 
Chambers’ first volume that one 
can easily see how they inevitably 
lead to the theme of the second 
volume: Jackson’s last two bril- 
liant years as Robert E. Lee’s 
devoted and dependable “right 
arm.” 

The one thing which may mili- 
tate against the deserved sale of 
this book to the general reader 
and the amateur historian is its 
price, for even lovers of good 
books, when not blessed with oil 
wells, look at twenty dollars a 
long time before succumbing to 
temptation. However, those who 
must choose between owning a 
few good books or many of lesser 
merit will get full value in these 
two volumes as well as the satis- 
faction of having the best there 
is on the subject in scholarship, 


perspective and interpretation and 
in pleasurable and_ stimulating 
reading. 


E. R. UNDERWooD 
Forest Park, Illinois 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN GOES TO NEW YORK 
By Andrew A. Freeman. (Coward-McCann, Inc.: New York, 1960. 


Pp. 160. $3.95.) 


One hundred years ago this past 
February, Abraham Lincoln went 
to New York to deliver his now 
famous speech at the Cooper In- 
stitute. This speech and his sub- 
sequent trip to New England, 
where he made nine speeches in 
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twelve days, probably had more 
to do with his receiving the nomi- 
nation for the presidency than 
anything else. The opportunity 
was there; Lincoln seized it and 
rose to the occasion — convincing 
easterners of his ability. 





In this, the centennial of that 
memorable event, Freeman’s little 
volume is timely. It is also a very 
attractive book with well-chosen, 
excellent illustrations and end 
papers. The text deals with Lin- 
coln’s days in New York, and the 
appendix contains Lincoln’s fa- 
mous address and his enlightening 
letter to Charles C. Nott of the 
Young Men’s Republican Union 
of New York about the changes in 
the text of the address which Nott 
and his associate, Cephas Brain- 
erd, wanted to make in the official 
printed version. 

But Mr. Freeman might have 
produced a better, or at least 
truer, picture of this New York 
visit had he been more careful 
in his use of sources. One ex- 
ample may suffice. Freeman has 
Lincoln visiting the Five Points 
Mission on February 26, the Sun- 


day after his arrival in New York, 
and says that Elihu B. Washburne 


took him there. It was, however, 


PICKETT S CHARGE: 
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Sunday, March 11, that Lincoln 
visited the mission, and it was 
Hiram Barney who took him 
there. Later Barney took Lincoln 
home to tea. This he could have 
found in Paul M. Angle’s Lincoln, 
1854-1861 (Springfield, The Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association, 1933), 
page 324. An article by James 
N. Adams, “Lincoln and Hiram 
Barney,” in the Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, 
Volume 50 (Winter, 1957), pages 
343-76, throws additional light on 
that Sunday’s activities. 

Freeman also tells, briefly, the 
stories of Lincoln’s two subsequent 
returns to New York: February 
19-21, 1861, as President-elect, 
and April 24-25, 1865, when his 
body lay in state in City Hall. 
Freeman is a “journalist, foreign 
correspondent, teacher and publi- 
cist.” His book has an index and 
a section on “Sources and Notes,” 
but no footnotes as such. 

S. AMBRosE WETHERBEE 


A MICROHISTORY OF THE FINAL 


ATTACK AT GETTYSBURG, JULY 3, 1863 
By George R. Stewart. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston, 1959. Pp. 


354. $5.00.) 


This reviewer, who is not a battle- 
field expert in the remotest sense 
of the word, has been captivated 
and fascinated by George Stew- 
art’s work. Among the hundreds 
of accounts of Gettysburg, this is 
the first one that simplifies to an 
understandable narrative the com- 
plex movements and situations of 


that often-told story of General 
Pickett’s maneuvers. What the 
author has attempted (and ac- 
complished) has been to take fif- 
teen hours of July 3, 1863, and 
to carry the thread of planning 
by both sides, the deploying of 
artillery and troops, the advances 
and retreats, to relate the inevi- 
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table little vignettes that bring 
any story to life and to build up 
the tensions, fears, anxieties, 
“striking - while-the-iron-is-hot” 
situations and to put the reader 
right there beside the contestants. 
You see a vivid picture before you. 
You look back at the exceedingly 
helpful battlefield position maps. 
You’re familiar with what all the 
leaders are doing, and perhaps 
youre even able to anticipate what 
they're going to do! It seems to 
this reviewer that if an author 
can put his reader in this posi- 
tion, he has done a creditable job. 

Stewart has pinpointed these 
fifteen hours and confines himself 
to an accurate account of them. 
He sets the scene, and his players 
move about the stage. They do 
their parts, and the story ends. 
Yet in 
the telling he weaves a fascinat- 


It is as simple as that. 


ing story, and his puppets per- 
form in such a way that the audi- 
ence always knows what’s going 
on. It takes a pretty good man 
to do that! 

The story is in eleven parts. It 
starts with a brief history of the 
leaders on both sides. The regi- 
line the 

There is a lull, and then 
It stops 


ments cannon are 
placed. 
the cannonade begins. 
and the Confederates advance, a 


tactical 


up; 


superb (almost) move. 
They approach the Union lines 


All hell breaks 


loose, and the Union line is almost 


near the Angle. 


breached. Some Confederate sol- 


diers cross the famous stone wall, 


and, after an indeterminate con- 
fusion, suddenly the break- 
through is halted. With the Un- 
ion repulse, the Confederacy is 
doomed, and her soldiers retreat. 
And there is an afterwards and 
a little bit of conjectural talk 
about what might have happened. 
Various controversies of the past 
are discussed, and some of them 
are cleared up. 

Throughout the story the gen- 
eral and the private, the lieutenant 
and the corporal, are in the fore- 
ground. For the first time the 
often-asked question of where 
Pickett was at the time of the 
We _ had 
never learned before whether he 
was there or not. He was, but — 


charge is answered. 


you'll have to read this for your- 
self. 

After reading this book, the re- 
viewer thinks Pickett got too much 
credit. It wasn’t all his charge. 
Pettigrew deserves co-ownership 
of title in that respect. Trimble 
had a big part, too. 

Lee and Longstreet have both 
been criticized for the conduct 
of this battle, but I think Stewart 
has been fair in his presentation 
of these leaders. As a matter of 
fact I consider this book as prob- 
ably the fairest presentation I 
have ever read — it is without 
prejudice by the author. 

This lot of 


notes on specific things, such as 


reviewer made a 


5,700 Union men holding back 


10,500 Southerners, whether ac- 


tual casualties were as bad as re- 





ported, and ideas on leadership. 
However, these facts and figures 
will not impede your reading. 
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Read the book. 
worth your while. 
Josepn L. EtsenpRaATH, JR. 
Chicago 


It will be well 


STRINGFELLOW OF THE FOURTH 


By R. Shepard Brown. 
Pp. 307. $4.00.) 


Frank Stringfellow was one of the 
great intelligence agents of the 
Confederacy. He was a member 
of a good family in modest cir- 
cumstances and lived in Cul- 
peper County, Virginia. Twenty- 
one years old at the outbreak of 
the war, Stringfellow tried to en- 
list in four different cavalry units 
but was turned down because he 
was small and slight of build. His 
ingenuity showed early, however, 
and his fifth attempt succeeded 
when he crept up and captured 
a picket of a Confederate com- 
pany encamped in a woods near 
Culpeper Court House. He had 
the picket call in others nearby 
and marched them to their cap- 
tain’s tent. The officer was so 
impressed that, after questioning 
the young man, he had him in- 
ducted next day in Company E, 
Fourth Virginia Cavalry. 

The troop moved to Manassas, 
Beauregard assem- 


where was 


bling forces for battle. Because 
Stringfellow was familiar with 
Alexandria (his sweetheart, Em- 
ma Green, lived there) and be- 
cause of the ingenuity and daring 


he had displayed in his method of 


joining up, he was selected to go 
5S 5 


(Crown Publishers, Inc.: 


New York, 1960. 


to that town to learn what the 
Federals intended to do. 
ceeded in learning the probable 


He suc- 


time of the Federal advance. 

In the first Battle of Bull Run, 
Frank came under the eye of Jeb 
Stuart, who was told of his trip 
to Alexandria and of his manner 
of enlisting. Stuart transferred 
him to his own immediate com- 
mand and assigned him to scout 
and spy duties. 

Frank’s first big assignment was 
an under-cover trip back to Alex- 
andria as a dentist’s assistant to 
Dr. Richard M. Sykes, a Southern 
sympathizer. While he was work- 
ing for the dentist, Frank relayed 
information by methods provided 
in advance — but with trepida- 
tion, because he was suspected 
by both the dentist and his wife. 
To add to his difficulties, one day 
his girl, Emma Green, brought in 
her grandfather for dental work 
and called Frank by name in the 
presence of Dr. and Mrs. Sykes. 
Frank calmly stated that she was 
mistaken, and the girl caught on 
and replied that she had mistaken 
him for someone else. 

When the dentist finally went 
to report his assistant to Union 
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authorities, Frank was warned by 
Mrs. Sykes just in time to make 
his escape. He rejoined his com- 
pany and took part in several ma- 
jor campaigns before making an- 
other trip to Alexandria on secret 
service duty. 

The book is replete with ac- 
counts of his exploits such as his 
undiscovered visit to his mother, 
who had been wounded in the 
fighting around her home and 
had been taken into the care of 
Union forces; the chase of an 
enemy patrol into their own camp; 
assignment to Mosby to capture 
a Union major who was on the 
wanted list; his attendance 
(dressed as a young woman) at 
a Union officers’ dance, where 
he got a hint that Grant was be- 
ing transferred east; his discovery 
of the fact that Grant would 
move against Lee’s right, where 
the Battle of the Wilderness re- 
sulted. Frank was at Yellow Tav- 
ern when Stuart was fatally in- 
jured. Thereafter he reported di- 
rectly to Lee. 


His last endeavor in the gather- 
ing disaster of the final days was 
another trip to Washington. Here 
he was exposed by a suspicious 
woman detective, who asked him 
to drink a toast to President Lin- 
coln. After hiding out for a time, 
he began a journey southward but 
was arrested and again managed 
to escape. With a price on his 
head as the war closed, Frank 
went to Canada. Upon returning 
about two years later, he studied 
for the ministry and was ordained 
a minister in the Episcopal church. 

On the thirty-seventh anniver- 
sary of his enlistment in the Con- 
federate Army, he joined the 
Fourth Infantry Regiment of the 
U.S. Army in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. How he was enabled 
to enlist is a story in itself. Death 
came to the old scout in 1913 at 
the age of seventy-three. 

Brown’s book is a good typical 
tale of the adventures of the scouts 
and spies of the Civil War. 

Mites Gray 
Springfield 


THE GOVERNOR AND HIS LADY 


By Earl Conrad. 


The first task to which a reviewer 
of this volume must set himself 
is to decide what manner of book 
Some non-purists may call 
it history or biography. This re- 
viewer must insist that it is a 
novel in the tradition of historical 
fiction. Even though the char- 
acters in the book are all histori- 


it is. 
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(Putnam’s: New York, 1960. 


Pp. 433- $5-95-) 


cal figures and the incidents de- 
scribed are largely historical, the 
author introduces fictitious con- 
versations and situations to illus- 
trate these characters and _ inci- 
dents. Having thus arrived at the 
conclusion that the book is a novel, 
the reader may well consider it 
an excellent piece of work. If 





it is considered biography or his- 
tory, however, it can only be re- 
garded as a very shabby effort. 

Tne book is centered around 
the life and career of William 
Henry Seward, governor of New 
York, senator, and secretary of 
state in the Lincoln and Johnson 
administrations. Seward’s public 
career was a long and illustrious 
one, lasting some forty years. The 
book describes the ambition, 
statesmanship and the failures of 
this lengthy public service. 

In general the story is well done. 
There are, however, some minor 
irritations in it. This reviewer 
was a little bored by the never- 
ending recital of the clinical de- 
tails of Mrs. Seward’s hypochon- 
dria. Throughout the book Sew- 
ard is referred to as “William 
Henry.” This is perfectly in char- 
acter when referring to him as a 
small boy, but to refer to the 
senator and secretary of state with 
such a juvenile name seems ab- 
surd, especially since none of his 
contemporaries seems to have so 
addressed him. The author be- 
trays his journalistic background 
in his occasional use of a noun as 
a verb (e.g., on page 83: “Han- 
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nah Miller birthed [sic] 
girls.”) . 

As to the picture that the reader 
gets of Seward and his contem- 
poraries, this reviewer wonders 
whether it may not be a little 
overdrawn at times. Seward the 
governor is portrayed as a kind 
of early day New Dealer, when 
actually the Whig Party which 
placed him in office time after 
time was the party of privilege 
and class. Another such example 
is the contrast made between Sew- 
ard and Lincoln. There is no 
question that in 1861 Lincoln was 
looked upon with great doubt in 
many quarters and that Seward 
made somewhat the better 
pression, but to put across this 
point Conrad makes Lincoln look 
like a bucolic boob, reminiscent 
of the country squire in a Horatio 
Alger story. These questionable 
impressions are built up through 
the use of the imaginary conversa- 
tions mentioned above. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer 
that, in spite of the foregoing criti- 
cisms, many readers will find the 
book interesting. 

Donatp F. TIncLey 
Eastern Illinois University 


two 


im- 


THE HISTORY OF 


A COMPANY AND A FAMILY 


By Howard L. Willett. 


A modern phenomenon, ranking 
possibly with a successful manned 
rocket to the moon, is a truly 


readable business history. But a 


(Privately printed, Chicago, 1959. Pp. 39.) 


little volume privately issued in 
Chicago has scored a direct hit! 

When Paul M. Angle persuad- 
ed Howard L. Willett, Chicago 
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civic and business leader, to pub- 
lish the story of his life in the 
transportation industry, the result 
was this gem of a book — only 
thirty-nine pages long with twen- 
ty-six illustrations — which proves 
that a man can write excitingly 
about his business. 
Willet’s own business 
has covered more than fifty years, 
but as a boy he either saw most 
of the history made in Chicago 
after the Civil War or heard about 
it from his father, A. T. Willett, 
founder of the company. Now 
the traditions are being carried on 
by his son, Howard L. Willett, Jr. 
Willett’s own reminiscences help 
us appreciate the progress we now 
He tells of the 
depressions afflicted the 
country at the turn of the cen- 
tury — the terrible casualties 
among businesses, with as many 
as half of them failing. Later, the 
great depression of the 1930’s hit 
Willett hard but in the end made 
the company stronger than ever. 
Some measure of the man can be 
gleaned from his assessment of 


career 


take for granted. 
which 


that disaster: 

The early 30’s had been a bubble- 
bursting era for top brass executives. 
They were purged relentlessly and 
in dozen lots. In the late 30’s Chi- 
cago was breeding keen, tough-mind- 
ed executives, who put in sixty hours 
a week at the plant instead of with 
their publicity agents. Praise the 
Lord! Our country needed them 
many times over for World War II! 


One of the most fascinating epi- 
sodes of the Willett story occurred 
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during this same period, when 
Chicago’s feared and famed hood- 
lums tried to move in on the truck- 
ing industry: 


One morning at 4 A.M., tough, 
rough Big Kulla, driving our bullet- 
proof Mack tractor and trailer, north 
on south State Street, was threatened 
by an open Packard car . . . six 
hoods six guns! He refused 
to be curbed Big Kulla slowed 
down the Packard pulled up 

Big Kulla turned hard left 
and smashed the Packard to smith- 
ereens between his Mack and the 
elevated structure. 

Three hoods dead 
hoods in Henrotin Hospital for six 
quite a big deal! End 


three 


months 
of our troubles! 


The book abounds with solid 
history of the trucking industry. 
The author attributes much of his 
company’s success to accommoda- 


tion to four “revolutions”: (1) 
the use of ball-bearing wheels on 
horse-drawn wagons in 1909, (2) 
the switch to motor trucks begin- 
ning in World War I, (3) the 
adoption of light pneumatic tires 
in place of hard-rubber tires in 
1930 and (4) the use of trailers 
instead of straight frame trucks 
beginning in the 1920's. 

Adding considerably to the stat- 
ure of this fine little book are 
contributions by two fellow Chi- 
cagoans: Charles Collins of the 
Chicago Tribune wrote the in- 
troduction and Paul M. Angle 
contributed the foreword. 

ALEXANDER SUMMERS 
Mattoon 
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1960 Spring Tour at Moline-Rock Island 


History and hospitality were 
blended in two days of fun and 
food for the Illinois State Histori- 
cal Society when its 1960 Spring 
Tour was held in Moline-Rock 
Island on May 7-8. 

Host organizations the 
Rock Island County Historical So- 
ciety and Augustana College, and 
the visitors were also granted spe- 
cial privileges by the Moline po- 
lice department, the administra- 
tors of the United States Arsenal 
and the cities’ civic centers. The 
only place where complete co- 


were 


operation was lacking was the 
weather department: the temper- 
ature was 72 degrees at 5 P.M. 
Friday, but several heavy showers 
and then a steady rain that night 
were followed by a 40-degree tem- 
perature Saturday morning. The 
rains held off until late that after- 
noon and then were so light that 
they did not interfere with the 
schedule But the 
temperature did not rise above 50 
degrees all day, and by Sunday 
morning it was down to 36. 
Early arrivals Friday were reg- 
istered at the LeClaire Hotel, 
which served as headquarters for 
the meeting, by Bernard Wax, 
field representative for the Illinois 
State Historical Library, who as- 


of activities. 


sisted the local arrangements 
committee. 

Later that evening the Society 
officers and past presidents among 
these early arrivals were enter- 
tained at a reception in their Mo- 
line home by Past President of 
the State Society and Mrs. Marvin 
H. Lyon, Jr., co-chairmen of the 
local arrangements committee. 
Those who braved the drizzling 
rain and solved Moline’s num- 
bered street-avenue address sys- 
tem were rewarded by seeing a 
collection of Japanese prints, an- 
other of antiques and a variety 
of hand-wrought brass decorative 
pieces, as well as by entertaining 
conversation and refreshments. 

Promptly at the scheduled 9:05 
A.M. Saturday the caravan of five 
completely filled forty-passenger 
buses of the Rock Island-Moline 
City Lines left the LeClaire Hotel 
for a tour of the historic sites of 
the vicinity. The tour was under 
the direction of Colonel Carl A. 
Waldmann, retired commandant 
of the Rock Island Arsenal, and 
with military precision kept to 
its schedule all day. Each bus 
had a member of the Rock Island 
County Historical Society aboard 
to act as a guide, and each guide 
was equipped with a twelve-page 
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script prepared by Mr. and Mrs. 
H. W. Coddington, members of 
the local committee. 

The route from the LeClaire 
Hotel followed what was origi- 
nally the “Great Sauk Trail” with 
the first stop at Black Hawk’s 
Watch Tower in Black Hawk 
State Park on the south edge of 
the city of Rock Island. The 
Watch Tower is a 150-foot bluff 
overlooking a gigantic gravel pit 
on Vandruff Island in the Rock 
River about three miles from its 
mouth. There the group visited 
the Hauberg Indian Museum, 
which houses the collections of 
John H. Hauberg, late president 
of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety, who was “Mr. History” to 
the northwest area of the state. 
The collection includes stone tools 
and weapons, a wickiup equipped 
for habitation, furs, clothing, bead 
and hair ornaments, canoes, a 
bee tree and numerous paintings, 
plus treaties and other Indian 
papers. 

When the 
passed the intersection of Forty- 
eighth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 
near the bank of Rock River in 
Rock Island, where there are two 
historical markers — one com- 
memorates the site of Saukenuk, 
“westernmost battle of the Revo- 
lution,” and the other notes that 
Abraham Lincoln was sworn into 
federal service in the Black Hawk 
War at a camp “two miles south 
of here.” En route the caravan 
also passed Chippiannock (mean- 


tour resumed, it 
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ing “village of the dead”) Ceme- 
tery, where several unusual grave- 
stones were pointed out — an an- 
chor to mark the grave of a river- 
boat captain and a hammer and 
anvil for a blacksmith. 

The next stop was the Hauberg 
Civic Center — former home of 
the John H. Hauberg family. This 
twenty-room mansion on a ten- 
acre plot at the top of the Twen- 
ty-third Street hill was in the 
process of being converted into 
units for the convenient use of 
a variety of civic groups; eight 
different meetings of twenty-five 
to one hundred persons each can 
be held simultaneously. The third 
floor houses the library, which con- 
tains a valuable collection of books 
and other material on the early 
history of Rock Island County. 
An unusual feature of the Center 
is the tulip motif that can be 
found throughout the house and 
grounds — in the woodwork, plas- 
ter, glass and stone work. While 
there, the group was served coffee 
and Danish pastry. 

From the Hauberg Center the 
tour route led across Sylvan 
Slough to the island of Rock Is- 
land past the reconstructed block- 
house of Old Fort Armstrong to 
the gates of the Arsenal — where 
the Historical Society guides were 
replaced by members of the Ar- 
senal public relations staff. The 
trip around the three-mile-long, 
946-acre island stretched out to 
about fifteen miles before it was 


over. Preceding a stop at the 





John M. Browning Museum the 
visitors saw those parts of the is- 
land that included the famous 
Arsenal clock tower, the site of 
the first bridge across the Missis- 
sippi, the home of Colonel George 
Davenport and a number of the 
Arsenal buildings — one of which 
covered an area of fifteen acres. 
Exhibits at the John M. Browning 
Memorial Museum, which was 
named for the inventor of many of 
the automatic weapons used by 
the United States armed forces 
since the Spanish-American War, 
included the small arms and ord- 
nance matériel of many nations. 
Also on display were scale models 
of Fort Armstrong, the Davenport 
house and the Arsenal as it ap- 
peared in 1910. 

After about an hour in the mu- 
seum the group went next door 
to the post restaurant, where 
luncheon was served. Following 
luncheon Colonel Waldmann, 
who is the retired commandant 
of the Arsenal and the only native 
of Rock Island County ever to 
hold that position, presented a 
fact-packed history of the island. 

On their way out of the grounds 
the visitors had other interesting 
features of the island pointed out 
to them — including the site of 
the Civil War prison camp, the 
Confederate cemetery where 1,953 
men are buried, the United States 
government the 
monument at the grave of Briga- 
dier General Thomas J. Rodman, 
is known as the “Father 


cemetery and 


who 
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of the Rock Island Arsenal.” 

A light drizzle had started fall- 
ing by the time the buses reached 
the eighty-acre campus of Augus- 
tana College, where President 
Conrad J. I. Bergendoff conduct- 
ed the visitors through several of 
the newer buildings. One of 
these was the Fine Arts Building 
and Centennial Hall, where 
the Tri-City Junior Symphony 
was rehearsing in the 1,600-seat 
auditorium. Another the 
College Union Building, where 
there was an exhibit of student 
art. College students served as 
guides on the buses for the rest 
of the campus tour — and the 
buses were back at the LeClaire 
Hotel by 5 P.M. 

About an hour and a half later 
the group returned to Augustana’s 
Westerlin Hall for the College’s 
centennial banquet, at which 
members of the State Society, 
Augustana Historical Society and 
Rock Island County Historical 
Society were guests. Presiding at 
the banquet session was Dr. Vic- 
tor E. Beck, president of the Au- 
gustana Society and head of the 
Augustana Book Concern. Dr. 
Bergendoff was the speaker of 
the evening, and in his talk pre- 
sented a half-hour history of 
Swedish immigration to the area 
within a fifty-mile radius of Rock 
Island. This section, he said, con- 
tained the first Swedish Lutheran, 
Swedish Baptist and Swedish 
Methodist churches in America. 
Much of his dissertation centered 


was 
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about the founding and early 
years of Augustana. 

Following this talk Dr Beck 
presented the first copies of the 
newly published book Lincoln 
Images: Augustana College Cen- 
tennial Essays to four of the au- 
thors who contributed to the vol- 
ume. They were O. Fritiof Ander, 
editor of the book and professor 
of history at Augustana; Ernest 
M. Espelie, librarian of the Denk- 
mann Memorial Library at Au- 
gustana; Robert M. Sutton, pro- 
fessor of history at the University 
of Illinois; and Clyde C. Walton, 
Illinois State Historian. 

The meeting was closed with 
the presentation by President 
Bestor F. Witter, on behalf of 
the Rock Island County Society, 
of a giant-size silver tray to Au- 
gustana College and a handsome 
brooch to Mrs. Bergendoff. 


On Sunday a brief meeting, pre- 
sided over by Ralph G. Newman, 
president of the State Historical 
Society, was held following a 
smorgasbord brunch in the Ski-Hi 
ballroom on the fifteenth floor of 


the LeClaire Hotel. President 
Newman introduced Dr. William 
J. (“Steamboat Bill”) Petersen, 
superintendent of the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, who talked 
for about five minutes on several 
phases of his favorite subject — 
the Mississippi River. 

This session was adjourned at 
12:30 P.M. and was taken up 
again in about an hour at Butter- 
worth Center (which was given 
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to the Moline community for 
civic uses by Mrs. Katherine 
Deere Butterworth, granddaugh- 
ter of John Deere, as a memorial 
to her husband, William Butter- 
worth). The audience which 
greeted Dr. Petersen overflowed 
from the living room into the foyer 
of the old mansion. Dr. Peter- 
sen’s subject was “Steamboating 
on the Upper Mississippi River” 
beginning with the arrival of the 
Virginia at Fort Snelling from 
St. Louis on May 10, 1823, and 
continuing to the present-day tow- 
boats. In all, he said, some 2,500 
different vessels had been used 
on this “Illinois-lowa Sea.” He 
pointed out that one towboat now 
can haul as much tonnage in one 
season as all the boats on the river 
did in twenty-five years during the 
early nineteenth century. 
Following Dr. Petersen’s talk, 
tea was served at the Center, and 
the visitors completed their in- 
spection of that fabulous old 
home. Before the group left, i 
was announced that Mrs. Charles 
Deere Wiman had invited them 
to visit her home, “Overlook,” 
which is located diagonally across 
the intersection from the Center. 
Many accepted the invitation and 
found the mansion even more 
interesting than the other two 
they had seen because it is still 
being used as a residence. Mrs. 
Wiman graciously received the 
guests, telling them about the fine 
portraits and exquisite collections 
of jade figures, glass, and antique 





medicine boxes that make her 
home so unusual. (Mrs. Wiman, 
who is the widow of Colonel 
Charles Deere Wiman, great- 
grandson of John Deere, later 
became the newest life member of 
the State Society.) 

After viewing the many rooms 
that were opened to them, most 
of the visitors left and were on 
their way home by 4 P.M. 


Sprinc Tour Nores: For the 
statistical-minded, registration for 
the tour totaled 252; there were 
195 members and guests on the 
bus tour; 225 were served lunch 
at the Arsenal; 250 (and possibly 


a few more) attended the Au- 


gustana College centennial ban- 
quet; and 150 were at the Sunday 


brunch. 

Brigadier General Oren E. 
Hurlbut, commanding general of 
the Ordnance Weapons Com- 
mand, who had been programed 
to speak at the Saturday luncheon, 
was out of town that day. But 
he returned in time to join the 
Society group at Butterworth Cen- 
ter on Sunday afternoon and ad- 
dress the meeting briefly. 

The newspapers of Rock Island 
and Moline were generous in their 
coverage of the two-day meeting, 
but the Moline Dispatch has the 
distinction of printing the first 
color photograph for a Society 
event. This was the largest of 
six pictures of women members 
of the Society which filled an en- 
tire page in the Saturday editions. 
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The color picture showed Mrs. 
Charles Deere Wiman, Mrs. Mar- 
vin H. Lyon, Jr. and Miss Ruth 
Moll, director of Butterworth 
Center, admiring a painting of 
Mrs. William Butterworth. 

Although the tour was of his 
home area, Louis Hauberg, broth- 
er of the late John H. Hauberg, 
rode the buses over the entire 
route on Saturday. He acted as 
one of the hosts at the Hauberg 
Center and on several occasions 
added to the remarks of the tour 
guides. The next day he gave 
the invocation at the brunch meet- 
ing. Another descendant of a 
pioneer Rock Island County fam- 
ily who was introduced at the 
brunch was Miss Lura Lukens 
(see page 186). 

The directors of the State His- 
torical Society, at their meeting 
Sunday morning, voted to hold 
the 1961 Spring Tour at Cairo. 
The occasion, which will be the 
last week end in April, will mark 
the one hundredth anniversary of 
the arrival of the first Illinois vol- 
unteer troops at the camp there. 

Past presidents of the State 
Historical Society who attended a 
breakfast Sunday as guests of the 
1958-1959 president, Marvin H. 
Lyon, Jr., were Irving Dilliard of 
Collinsville, Arthur Bestor of 
Champaign and Ralph E. Francis 
of Kankakee. 

Mrs. William Henry, Jr., of 
Cambridge, a vice-president of 
the State Society, played appro- 
priate historical-type music on the 
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electric organ at the Sunday 
brunch. She was quick to swing 
into “Happy Birthday” and the 
group joined in singing when it 
was announced that Past President 
Francis was one year older that 
day. 

Homes with pipe organs are 
rare these days, but the Hauberg, 


Butterworth and Wiman mansions 
all had them. 

Julie, nine-year-old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. James T. Hickey of 
Elkhart, who frequently accom- 
panies her parents to Society meet- 
ings, was forced by a flu bug to 
miss the Saturday tour — but she 
was all right by Sunday morning. 


Activities of Local Historical Societies 


Dr. Victor Beck was re-elected 
president of the Augustana His- 
torical Society at the annual meet- 
ing on January 27. New officers 
chosen at the meeting were Dr. 
Iverne Dowie, vice-president and 
and the Rev. Louis 
Aleman, a director. 

Principal speaker at the meeting 
was the State Society’s Executive 
Director, Clyde C. Walton. 


secretary, 


The number of visitors to the 
Aurora Historical Society Museum 
almost doubled last year, Mrs. 
Alice Applegate reported at the 
annual Society meeting in Janu- 
ary. Attendance for 1958 totaled 
approximately 6,000 while that 
for 1959 reached 11,224. This 
figure included 186 groups of 
school children, many from Indi- 
ana and Wisconsin as well as IIli- 
nois. 

Officers for 1959 were all re- 
elected to serve throughout 1960. 
They include L. Ralph Mead, 
president; Joseph Lies, first vice- 
president; Robert Barclay, second 
vice-president; Miss Bess Lock- 
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hart, secretary; Norris Ulness, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Applegate, 
museum curator. Miss Beatrice 
Wilson was elected to the board 
of directors, and Professor Clar- 
ence R. Smith of Aurora College 
was named honorary director of 
the museum. 


Merchants of Batavia devoted 
window space to promotion of 
the Batavia Historical Society in 
January. One particularly effec- 
tive display, which called atten- 
tion to the new Society, was cen- 
tered around an antique doll car- 
riage. Thanks to the encourage- 
ment of businessmen and the ef- 
forts of the Society’s founders, 
over one hundred people attended 
the formal organization meeting 
of the group on February 28 at 
the First Baptist Church. Mrs. 
Barton S. Snow discussed the old 
Snow residence and the Brandon 
home, both Greek Revival struc- 
tures; J. Harold Blair talked on 
the early music of the city; and 
John Gustafson gave a history of 
the Baptist church in Batavia. 





The Society’s first officers, elect- 
ed at that meeting, include Miss 
Eunice Shumway, president; Mrs. 
Claire Kruger, vice-president; 
Mrs. Miriam Johnson, secretary; 
Raymond Patzer, treasurer; and 
John Gustafson, historian. Gus- 
tafson was also elected an honor- 
ary life member, and four trustees 
were chosen: M. R. Derby, Phil 
Carlson, Miss Viola McDowell 
and Carl N. More. By the end 
of February, the Society num- 
bered 104 charter members. 


Irvin M. Peithmann, archaeolo- 
gist and author, was guest speaker 
at the February 9 meeting of the 
Bond County Historical Society, 
held in the Presbyterian church 
at Greenville. Long a specialist 
on Illinois Indians, Peithmann is 
now on leave from Southern IIli- 
nois University and is engaged in 
doing research among the Semi- 
nole Indians in Florida. 

The major portion of his speech 
dealt with the Indians who once 
lived in southern Illinois, although 
he briefly discussed his current 
project and the Indians among 
whom he has been working. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Denny were 
hosts to the Society on January 
12, when Mrs. Mary Jane Sandi- 
fer was in charge of the program. 
She presented photographs, from 
several local collections, of early 
scenes in the county. 


The Boone County Historical 
Society is being headed by John 
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Tripp this year; he succeeds Rich- 
ard Walls as president. Other new 
officers, chosen at the Society’s 
January meeting, are Mrs. Hor- 
tense Catlin, vice-president; Ever- 
ett Ryan, treasurer; and Miss 
Alice Weld, secretary. 


John W. Allen of Carbondale, 
a past president of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, was the 
principal speaker at the annual 
meeting on January 21 of the 
Centralia Area Historical Society. 
Allen, in addition to being a popu- 
lar lecturer, writes a syndicated 
column, “It Happened in South- 
ern Illinois,’ which appears in 
more than one hundred news- 
papers in the area, and is said 
to have done more than any other 
one person to popularize the study 
Southern Illi- 
he told his listeners, was 


of history there. 
nois, 
once somewhat isolated from the 
rest of the state, and hence the 
culture of the pioneers persisted 
longer in that region. The re- 
mainder of his speech also had 
a geographical slant, for on a 
large map he pointed out historic 
spots of southern Illinois and told 
stories that linked those places 
with national events and famous 
men. 

Dr. H. E. Snow of Centralia 
also appeared on the program, 
discussing efforts to arrange a me- 
morial for Robert McMillan, a 
Centralia resident who is believed 
to be the oldest railroad engineer 
Before his retire- 


in the world. 
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ment, Dr. Snow said, McMillan 
had worked for the Illinois Cen- 
tral for sixty-seven years. 

Society President L. H. Jonas 
presided at the meeting, and Vice- 
President James B. Wham intro- 
duced the speaker. Miss Mary 
Jane Patchin and Mrs. Earle Har- 
mon presented the musical portion 
of the program, Miss Gladys Mc- 
Clelland led the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag, and Dr. H. G. 
Hurley gave the invocation. 

Local societies engaged in mem- 
bership drives may be interested 
in the successful plan used by the 
Centralia group to boost its mem- 
bership to 125. After arranging 
the January dinner at a good eat- 
ing-place and securing a speaker 
with a wide appeal, the Society 
set the price of tickets at a figure 
high enough that it could give 


each person attending the dinner 
a year’s membership in the or- 


ganization. 

Dinner committees included the 
following members: Mrs. A. E. 
Baird, Dr. G. W. Baldwin, Mrs. 
Harold Brady, Ernie Dolan, Earle 
Harmon, Mr. and Mrs. Ben Har- 
rison, E. G. Heise, Mrs. L. H. 
Jonas, William Joy, Mrs. Harry 
B. Mapes, John Page Wham and 
O. W. Wright. 


The groceryman taking orders 
at the door, the visiting sewing 
teacher, and chaperones for girls 
attending the nickelodeon — these 
were some of the evocative memo- 
ries of Half Century Club mem- 
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bers who presented the program 
at the January meeting of the 
Champaign County Historical So- 
ciety. 

Mary Yearsley, Mrs. Miriam 
Corrie and Chancy Finfrock com- 
posed a panel which discussed life 
in Champaign-Urbana during the 
early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Miss Natalia Belting was 
moderator. 

President Karl B. Lohmann pre- 
sided at the business meeting and 
paid tribute to the late Mrs. 
Trenna Lamkins, one of the active 
organizers of the Society. 

Mrs. Nelle Carpenter, Clark 
McCullough and Finfrock were 
appointed a committee to nomi- 
nate candidates for three director- 
ships. 


The centennial of Abraham 
Lincoln’s Cooper Union address 
was observed on February 27 by 
the Chicago Historical Society at 
a special program in the Society’s 
auditorium. Paul M. Angle, di- 
rector of the Society, spoke on the 
importance of the address. Fol- 
lowing his talk the National 
Broadcasting Company documen- 
tary film ““Meet Mr. Lincoln” was 
shown. 


The Literati Club of Effingham 
High School, of which Miss Mary 
Burtschi is adviser, presented the 
program of the Effingham Histori- 
cal Society at the school’s com- 
munity room on February 15. The 
students read original poems and 





essays about Lincoln, as well as 
some of his own speeches, and 
also sang several songs of the Civil 
War era. 

The January 19 meeting of the 
Society was held in the county 
courthouse, with Patrick McAn- 
drew II and Mrs. Hilda Feldhake 
as speakers. McAndrew’s subject 
was the nineteenth-century his- 
tory of Effingham, and Mrs. Feld- 
hake discussed books and pam- 
phlets dealing with the Effingham 
region. 


Members of the Geneva Histori- 
cal Society came to their March 
6 meeting laden with enough heir- 
looms to fill a small museum. The 
objects they brought provided a 
fascinating program for the day. 
Dr. Charles Lyttle, president of 
the Society, reviewed an early 
volume of the American Phre- 
nological Journal; Mrs. Leon 
Wheeler discussed the menus sug- 
gested in a book of recipes com- 
piled many years ago by Geneva 
residents; and Mrs. Warren Smith 
displayed an old ledger, which 
contained not only the minutes 
and records of an eastern church 
but also the business records of 
an export-import firm whose prin- 
cipal trade was in Jamaica rum. 

Handmade farm and household 
tools, quilts and bedspreads, coins, 
china, photographs, paintings, 
books and toys were also exhibited 
and, in some cases, demonstrated. 

At a brief business meeting, the 
secretary, Mrs. Margaret Allan, 
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reported that the Society had al- 
ready raised $600 to apply to the 
cost of microfilming the Society’s 
collections; only $200 more is 
needed to complete the project. 
The Society meets in the Wheeler 
Memorial Room of the Geneva 
Public Library. 


Harold W. Simmons, author of 
the historical column “Up ’til 
Now,” which appears in the 
Kankakee Journal, recently re- 
ported the acquisition of a valu- 
able photograph by the Kankakee 
Historical Society. A_ gift of 
R. G. Drolet, it shows ruins of 
the Chicago fire of October 8-9, 
1871. 

Simmons pointed out that Kan- 
kakee citizens supplied the first 
carload of food, blankets and 
other supplies to reach Chicago 
after the fire. A plea for assist- 
ance from Chicago Mayor R. B. 
Mason reached Kankakee by tele- 
graph on the morning of the 
eighth, Simmons said, and by 
2 p.M. a freight car was loaded 
with supplies. A transportation 
tie-up prevented the train’s de- 
parture until 7 p.M., but it reached 
Chicago by eleven that night, and 
the food was immediately dis- 
tributed among the fire fighters. 


Madison County Sheriff and 
Mrs. George Musso were hosts 
to the Land of Goshen Historical 
Society on March 6, when Miss 
Evelyn Bowles, chief deputy coun- 
ty clerk, presented a paper on 
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the history of Edwardsville and 
Madison County jails. Miss Bowles 
pointed out the frequently con- 
flicting interests of humanitarians, 
who wanted jail conditions im- 
proved, and the advocates of econ- 
omy, who in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, for example, refused to in- 
crease the thirty-five-cent daily 
allotment per prisoner for “vic- 
tualling.” 

After the talk Sheriff Musso 
conducted a tour of the jail, dur- 
ing which he showed Society 
members the cellar dungeons that 
were once used for solitary con- 
finement. 

Attorney Harold G. Baker of 
East St. Louis was guest speaker 
at the Society's February 7 meet- 
ing in the Edwardsville Library. 
His subject was “Lincoln’s Fifty- 
second Year,’ which, he said, 
was the most important in Lin- 
coln’s life. Lincoln photographs 
and scrapbooks, owned by Miss 
Lucille Ambrosius and Harold 
Kriege, were on display after the 
program. 

Robert C. Lange, program 
chairman, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Kriege were hosts for the Febru- 
ary meeting; they were assisted 
by Mrs. Louise Ahrens, Society 
president, and Miss Lena Graham, 
who served at the tea table. 

The Society met at the home 
of Mrs. Norman Flagg and the 
late Senator Flagg for its January 
3 meeting. Willard G. Flagg, their 
son, presented the program, which 
was devoted to the history of Lib- 
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erty Prairie — a rural community 
in Fort Russell Township. When 
his father ran for the state legis- 
lature, the speaker said, his cam- 
paign buttons bore the insignia, 
“Flagg of Liberty Prairie.” The 
talk encompassed a discussion of 


‘early settlers, schools, churches 


and social organizations. 


The death of Miss Saidie Mur- 
ray, elected president of the La 
Salle County Historical Society 
in October, necessitated the adop- 
tion of a new slate of officers in 
January. At a special meeting of 
Society directors Miss Jane Mills 
of La Salle was named president; 
Mrs. Helen Lawrence Murdock, 
Ottawa, vice-president; Mrs. Ed- 
ward H. Carus, Peru, recording 
secretary; Miss Florence Clarke, 
La Salle, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. Hugh Black, La Salle, treas- 
urer; and C. C. Tisler, Ottawa, 
program chairman. 

The part played by La Salle 
County men in the Civil War 
was discussed by Warner Whipple 
of Utica at the Society’s Febru- 


ary 14 meeting in La Salle. Also 


appearing on the program was 
Mrs. John Wilson of Grand Ridge, 
who read extracts from family 
papers that illustrated the coun- 
ty’s history. 

One of the projects of the So- 
ciety is its joint sponsorship, with 
the Rock River Methodist Con- 
ference and the First Methodist 
Church of Sheridan, of a bronze 
marker at the site of the Indian 





Creek Mission. Founded in the 
1820's by the Rev. Jesse Walker, 
the mission was the first the 
Methodists had in northern IIli- 
nois. 


The fourth annual dinner meet- 
ing of the Marshall County His- 
torical Society was held at the 
First Methodist Church in Lacon 
on January 19, the one hundred 
twenty-first anniversary of the 
county’s founding. Alexander 
Summers of Mattoon, a past presi- 
dent of the State Society and a 
vice-chairman of the Lincoln Ses- 
quicentennial Commission, was 
the speaker. His talk, illustrated 
with colored slides, dealt princi- 
pally with the Amish settlement 
at Arthur, Illinois, although he 
also discussed settlements by other 
religious sects and communal 


groups at Bishop Hill, Nauvoo, 
and New Harmony, Indiana. 


At the conclusion of the address 
the Society’s 1960 officers, chosen 
earlier by the directors, were pre- 
sented to the membership. All of 
the incumbents were returned to 
office; they are Ray B. Litchfield, 
Toluca, president; Mrs. Blake 
Grieves, Lacon, vice-president; 
Mrs. Orlo King, Varna, vice- 
president; John Boose, Henry, 
vice-president; Wayne Buck, 
Richland Township, treasurer; 
and Eleanor Bussell, Lacon, sec- 
retary. 

The following directors were 
elected: Wayland Downey, Hen- 
ry; Mrs. Edna Hattan, Benning- 
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ton; Ralph Kimpling, Bell Plain 
Township; James Leigh, La Prai- 
rie Township; Clifford Marshall, 
Speer; Rupert Nurse, Bell Plain; 
Clarence Tuttle, Henry; and 
Ralph Wier, Hopewell. The nomi- 
nating committee consisted of 
T. Val Wenk, Lacon, chairman, 
Mrs. Grieves and Mr. Boose. 
The Society’s membership now 
numbers approximately eighty, 
but 121 — the age of the county 
— was set as the goal for 1960. 


The Mercer County Historical 
Society heard Fred Close of Aledo 
discuss the history of New Boston 
Township at its February 2 meet- 
ing. 

President Archer Sheats has an- 
nounced that the Society will 
meet regularly on the first Tues- 
day of each month at the Essley- 
Noble Memorial Museum in 
Aledo. 


William Jennings Bryan’s as- 
sociation with Jacksonville — from 
his arrival to attend school in 
1875 through his visit at the time 
of the city’s centennial celebration 
fifty years later — was reviewed 
by Alfred Hodgson, editor of the 
Waverly Journal, before the Mor- 
gan County Historical Society on 
January 22. 

The account was enlivened by 
anecdotes and reminiscences col- 
lected by the speaker from the 
many Jacksonville area residents 
who knew Bryan. 


Preston W. Kimball is the new 
president of the Nauvoo Histori- 
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cal Society. Other 1960 officers, 
elected at the annual meeting on 
January 19, are Lane K. New- 
berry, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Edna Griffith, second vice-presi- 
dent; Ray J. Repplinger, third 
vice-president; Miss Mary Sieg- 
fried, secretary; K. J. Reinhardt, 
Mrs. Carl Blum, li- 
brarian; Mrs. Dorothy Baxter, 
corresponding secretary; Paxon J. 
Sister M. Con- 
stance, historiographer. 

A review of the Society’s 1959 
activities showed that members 
devoted the principal part of their 
volunteer work to operating the 
museum and providing guide serv- 


treasurer ; 


Lewis, auditor; 


ice for both the museum and the 
community during the annual 
Nauvoo Grape Festival. Thirteen 
thousand visitors registered at the 
museum last year, and two thou- 
sand of them came during the 
festival. 


The Ogle County Historical So- 
ciety met February 29 at the Leaf 
River Grange at Lightsville. Prin- 
cipal speaker was W. F. Light, 
whose subject was the history of 
the community, which was found- 
ed by his great-grandfather. 


Mrs. George Howes, new presi- 
dent of the Palatine Historical So- 
ciety, recently announced plans 
to display letters, pictures and 
other objects of historical interest 
in the Palatine Library, where 
the Society has been given space 
for its meetings and collections. 
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Other 1960 officers of the Pala- 
tine group are Mrs. Florence 
Parkhurst, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Lola Muller, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Joseph Kusek, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Zelda 
Bennett, corresponding secretary; 
and Mrs. Irene Wilson, treasurer. 


“Lincoln’s Lineage and Youth” 
was the subject of the address by 
Eugene W. Parks at the Febru- 
ary 15 meeting of the Peoria His- 
torical Society. Mrs. J. C. 
Thompson also spoke briefly. The 
Society meets at the Student Cen- 
ter of Bradley University. 


The first of a series of fund- 
raising events for the 
preservation and restoration of 
the octagonal Charter Oak School, 
recently purchased by the Ran- 
dolph County Historical Society, 
was a chicken and dumpling sup- 
per held at the Odd Fellows Hall 
in Sparta on February 20. The 
finance committee, consisting of 
A. W. Mines and Martin Kloth 
of Schuline and Raymond Heu- 
man of Walsh, announced that 


to pay 


some $225 was raised. 

Other projects of the Society 
include history seminars for So- 
ciety members who will serve as 
guides for visitors to the county. 

Elroy Hoeb, an authority on 
county history, spoke to one of 
the seminars on February 5° and 
repeated his talk later in the 
month at Chester before the en- 
On March 17, Dr. 


tire Society. 





George W. Adams, head of the 
history department at Southern 
Illinois University and a director 
of the State Society, was guest 
speaker at the regular monthly 
meeting, held in Sparta. His sub- 
ject was “The Fascinating Civil 
War.” 


Mrs. Paul Hatfield, vice-presi- 
dent of the Saline County Histori- 
cal Society, will serve as president 
for the remainder of the term to 
which the late Louis E. Aaron was 
elected on February 2 (see May, 
1960, issue of the Dispatch). 
Other officers are Don Scott, sec- 
ond vice-president, and James 
Bond, secretary-treasurer. John 
Foster was named a director to 
fill the unexpired term of George 
O. Davenport. 

The program for the February 
meeting was devoted to the life 
of Abraham Lincoln in Kentucky, 
Indiana and Illinois. Mrs. Clar- 
ence Bosket, the speaker, illus- 
trated her talk with slides of his- 
toric sites associated with Lin- 
coln’s youth. Mrs. Earl Hancock, 
Mrs. J. D. Morse, Mrs. James T. 
Garner and Miss Hannah Bond 
were hostesses. 

Films on the Declaration of 
Independence and historic Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, provided the 
program for the Society’s March 
I meeting. 


The exhibits at the Stephenson 
County Historical Museum during 
March were provided by the fifty- 
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one 4-H clubs of the county. The 
museum is open on Friday, Sat- 
urday and Sunday from 2 to 


5 P.M. 

Four members of the 4-H also 
presented the program for the 
Society’s meeting on March 11. 
This emphasis on farm life stems 
from the Society’s farm museum 
project. The new museum build- 


ing is completed and displays are 
being installed. 

Maintenance of the building is 
the responsibility of the Freeport 
Park District, but the original 
cost of the structure was borne 
half by the Society and half by 
the estate of Miss Marguerite 
Millikan. The Society is under- 
taking a special membership cam- 
paign to raise funds for its share 
of the costs. 

Other special activities sched- 
uled this year include the observ- 
ance of the centennial of Jane 
Addams’ birth (September 6) at 
Cedarville, in Stephenson County, 
and preparations for the Civil 
War Centennial. 

Students of Miss Lucile Gray, 
of the Freeport Junior High 
School, presented the February 
program of the Historical Society. 
Participating in a panel discus- 
sion moderated by Miss Gray were 
Barbara Ramey, Susan Osheroff, 
Kay Fishburn, Nancy Kintzel, 
Jeannette Euler, Linda French, 
Barbara Fortner and Bob Tucker. 
Their subject was little-known 
facts about Abraham Lincoln, and 
each of the students had done 
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research into Lincoln’s life in 


preparation of articles for Illinois 


History. 

Miss Gray has been one of the 
most active supporters of the stu- 
dent historian program, and the 
papers of her pupils often appear 
in the magazine. Although IIli- 
nois History is used by many 
schools merely for outside reading 
and for source material, the editor, 
Mrs. Olive S. Foster, states that 
the students who become con- 
tributors are the ones for whom 
the magazine is most valuable — 
but students rarely become con- 
tributors unless they are encour- 
aged to do so by their teachers. 


The Sterling-Rock Falls His- 
torical Society opened its museum 
to the public on Sunday after- 
noons in February in observance 
of National History Month. Lo- 
cated in the Central School, the 
museum contains the collections 
of the old Whiteside County His- 
torical Society plus many recent 
acquisitions. The displays have 
been assembled and arranged by 
William U’Ren, Dollee Fauth, 
Christian Kilgus, Leroy Thummel 
and Lloyd Elfline. 

The Society's January 19 pro- 
gram was devoted to old letters; 
those displayed included letters 
from the Society’s collections as 
well as a number brought by mem- 
bers. Among the most interest- 
ing were letters signed by John C. 
Calhoun, Ethan Allen, and many 
early Whiteside County settlers 
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who described travel from the 
East to Illinois. 

Hilary Devine and Gunnar Ben- 
son also took part in the program. 
President Benson presented Miss 
Gay Elfline, who told of the re- 
search required for her paper on 
Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson 
which appeared in the January 
issue of Illinois History. 

V. R. Olmstead of Prophets- 
town was guest speaker at the 
Society's February 16 meeting. 
An authority on the Chippewa 
Indians, Olmstead displayed sam- 
ples of the art work of that tribe 
and appeared in a traditional 
Chippewa costume. His talk was 
on “Chippewa Life and Customs 
of Yesterday and Today.” 


B. G. Jarnstedt, Swedish consul 
general at Chicago, was principal 
speaker at the March 6 meeting 
of the Swedish Historical Society 
of Rockford. Also participating 
in the program were a group of 
students who are studying Swedish 
at East High School. 

In a business meeting the So- 
ciety elected officers for 1960 and 
discussed program plans for the 
year. All incumbent officers were 
re-elected 1959, 
Journal) and were named direc- 
tors for one-year terms. New di- 
rectors, for three-year terms, are 
the Rev. Ragnar Moline, Edward 
G. Borgstrom, Ragnar Eggehorn 
and Oscar Freeman. Re-elected 
to three-year terms were Thorsten 
Thorstenson, Oscar and W. T. 


(see Summer, 





Peterson, Mrs. Hildur Eklund, 
Mrs. Svea Fridh, Holger A. Pear- 
son, Mrs. Signe Sjoblom, Martin 
Hawkinson, Emil P. Olson, Allen 
Mallquist and Paul Forsgren. 
Elected to a two-year term was 
Collins Y. Sundberg. 


The anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birth was commemorated by the 
Vandalia Historical Society with 
a symposium on Lincoln as seen 
in the writings of Lincoln authors. 

The participants, and the Lin- 
coln works they discussed, were 
as follows: Stanley Stewart — 
James Morgan’s Abraham Lin- 
coln, the Boy and the Man; Miss 
Irene Schenker — Lord Charn- 
wood’s Abraham Lincoln; Charles 
Nutter — Allan Nevins’ Emer- 
gence of Lincoln; Miss Edyth 
Hausmann — Carl Sandburg’s 
Abraham Lincoln; Louis Mc- 


Laughlin — William E. Baringer’s 
Lincoln’s Vandalia; James Rex- 
winkle — Lincoln and Vandalia 
by Lester O. Shriver and Joseph 
C. Burtschi; Miss Josephine Burt- 
schi — W. E. Woodward’s Meet 


General Grant. 

Approximately one hundred 
people attended the program, 
which was arranged by Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Dooley, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
ley Stewart and Mrs. Anna 
Hamer. 


The Wayne County Historical 
Society is the beneficiary of a 
$10,000 bequest from the estate 
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of the late Mrs. Minn L. Brown 
of Flora. The gift, announced in 
February, will be used to con- 
struct a museum on the south side 
of the new library in Fairfield. 
Mayor Wasson W. Lawrence of 
Fairfield, who is also president of 
the Historical Society, said that 
the group had long talked of a 
museum and that the bequest 
would now make it possible. 

Mrs. Brown, who was ninety- 
four when she died, was a former 
resident of Fairfield, where her 
father practiced law. 


The old Ratcliff Inn, 216 East 
Main Street, Carmi, which was 
built in 1828 and is where Abra- 
ham Lincoln is said to have stayed 
during the campaign of 1840, has 
recently been acquired by the 
White County Historical Society 
and will be restored to its original 
The Society plans 
to establish a museum on the sec- 
ond floor of the old brick build- 
ing; the first floor will be rented. 

John Greenberg of St. Louis, 
former owner, had been offered 
$20,000 for the building, but he 
agreed to sell it to the Society for 
$15,000 — almost $3,000 less than 
he paid for it. Within two weeks 
the Society raised $5,000 for the 
the balance is 
payable in ten years without in- 
terest. 

Initial restoration was started 
in March. More extensive re- 
pairs will be undertaken as funds 
become available, President Rob- 


appearance. 


down payment; 
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ert Smith said. C. F. Rebstock 
is chairman of the building com- 
mittee. 


William Farley of Saline Coun- 
ty presented an illustrated lecture 
on historic and scenic spots of 
southern Illinois at the quarterly 
meeting of the Williamson Coun- 
ty Historical Society held in the 


Carnegie Library Lounge at Mari- 
on on January 10. 

Society President James San- 
ders of Marion was in charge of 
the meeting, and reports were 
given by Mrs. Christina C. Mer- 
cer, secretary and publicity chair- 
man, and Mrs. Jessie Gray, treas- 
urer. The meeting drew a rec- 
ord attendance. 


Ribbons and Medals of the 1860 Campaign 


All of the ribbons and medals 
pictured on the front cover of 
this issue of the Journal are from 
the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary’s collections of material on 
the 1860 election. 

The two ribbons in the middle 
— the round one, made of red silk, 
and the one above it in pale blue 
— are the oldest and rarest of the 
group. They are handmade do- 
it-yourself badges on which a pic- 
ture of Lincoln was pasted. They 
were worn at the Wigwam con- 
vention of May, 1860, in Chicago. 
The Lincoln ribbon at top left 
was issued by the “Tenth Ward 
People’s Campaign Club” of Phil- 
adelphia. The ribbon at right 
with the lettering “Douglas and 
Johnson [Herschel V. Johnson of 
Georgia] the Union now and for- 
ever” was printed by Leary and 
Brown of Philadelphia and was 
offered “For sale, wholesale.” 

All of the fifteen medals were 
used in Lincoln’s campaign. They 
range in size from that of the 
present-day cent to slightly larger 
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than a silver dollar (and twice 
as thick). The metals used are 
varieties of brass and_ pewter. 
Some have holes punched in them 
and could have been attached to 
a lapel ribbon, but most of them 
were used as pocket pieces. 

Only two of the fifteen in the 
picture are duplicates, and those 
have a tintype of Lincoln on the 
front and one of Hannibal Ham- 
lin on the back. They are the 
size of a quarter and are the only 
ones that have a milled edge. 

Lincoln’s profile and his name 
appear on the front of all the 
medals, some of which have the 
date and perhaps a few words 
such as “Republican candidate for 
President.” But the wording on 
the backs expounds a variety of 
ideas. The wording on the front 
of the smallest one is unusual, 
however; it reads, “Abraham Lin- 
coln, natus. Feb. 12, 1809,” while 
that on the back says, ‘“Abra- 
ham Lincoln/ Honest Abe of the 
West/ the Hannibal of America, 
1860.” The wording on the backs 





of some of the others reads: ‘“Re- 
publican candidate/ 1860/ no 
more slave territory,’ “Freedom 
national/ slavery sectional,” “Our 
policy is expressly the policy of 
the men who made the Union/ 
no more, no less,” “Protection to 
American industry/ free homes 
for free men,” “The peoples 
choice 1860/ Lincoln & Hamlin/ 
freedom & protection,” “Republi- 
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can candidate for sixteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States,” and 
“The great rail-splitter of the 
West must & shall be our next 
President.” 

The thirty-three-star flag in the 
background is eleven by sixteen 
inches in size. Printed on it in 
black letters approximately three 
inches high are the names “Lin- 
coln and Hamlin.” 


Executive Director Has a Busy Schedule 


The second quarter of 1960 was 
a busy period for Clyde C. Walton, 
Executive Director of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, even 
though it did include a twelve- 
day vacation. Here is a summary 
of that three-month schedule: 


April 2: As a member of the 
state committee attended the Na- 
tional Library Week in Illinois 
banquet in Springfield. 

April 8: Attended meeting of 
the Chicago Civil War Round 
Table. 

April 10: At Eldorado, Illi- 
nois, for the funeral of Louis E. 
Aaron, a director of the Illinois 
State Historical Society. 

April 13: On behalf of the 
State Department of the United 
States acted as Springfield area 
host to Goronwy Owen Roberts, 
Member of Parliament from 
Wales. 

April 18-29: Went on vaca- 
tion to Albuquerque, New Mexico, 


took the Overland Trail to Den- 
ver, and then returned across the 
Staked Plains of Texas to Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, and north along 
the River. 

May 5: At meeting of the Na- 
tional Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission in St. Louis. 

May 6: In Chicago to attend 
the funeral of Alfred Whital Stern, 
former trustee of the Illinois State 
Historical Library. 

May 7-8: At annual Spring 
Tour of the Illinois State Histori- 
cal Society in Moline-Rock Island. 

May 12: Addressed the Deca- 
tur Civil War Round Table on 
“TIlinois in the Civil War.” 

May 18-19: At Fort Knox and 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky, to at- 
tend the formal dedication of the 
new marker at the grave of Bath- 
sheba Lincoln, grandmother of 
the Sixteenth President. The IIli- 
nois State Historical Library was 
one of the sponsors of the new 
marker. 
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May 20-22: Attended meeting 
of Civil War Centennial Associa- 
tion at Fish Creek, Wisconsin. 

May 25: Visited Shawneetown 
to discuss plans for the special 
Regional Meeting of the State 
Historical Society on July 1-2 in 
co-operation with the Shawnee- 
town Sesquicentennial. 

May 26: In Chicago for con- 
ference on remodeling work at 
the Centennial Building, Spring- 
field, which will provide addi- 
tional space for the State Histori- 
cal Library. 

May 27: Attended meeting of 
the Chicago Civil War Round 
Table. 

May 28-29: Participated in 
commencement exercises at Lin- 
coln College, Lincoln, Illinois. 

June 5: Attended benefit gar- 


den party given by Mrs. Robert 


R. Williams of Carmi for the 
White County Historical Society. 
June 8-9: Acted, on behalf of 


the State Department, as host and 
guide to a group of twenty young 
political leaders from NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization) nations on their tour of 
the Springfield area. 

June 10-12: As local arrange- 
ments chairman and one of the 
speakers took part in the Historic 
Preservation Workshop held in 
Springfield. The workshop was 
sponsored by the National Trust 
for Historic the 
State Department of Conserva- 
tion and the Illinois State His- 


Preservation, 


torical Society. 

June 17: Visited the plant of 
the Gerstenslager Company, 
Wooster, Ohio, where the His- 
torical Society's Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick Historymobile is under 
construction. 

June 18-29: Attended the an- 
nual meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association at Montreal and 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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